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LIFE OF EMERSON. 


Life of the Rev. Joseph Emerson, Pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Beverly, Mass., and subsequently Principal of a Female Seminary. By 
Rey. Ralph Emerson, Prof. of Eccle. History in the Theological Sem- 
inary, Andover, Mass. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. ew York: 
Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1834. 12mo. pp. 434. 


Tue biography before us is not marked with striking events ; 
nor was Mr Emerson so connected with public concerns, as to 
render it a portion of history, as history is usually written. But 
if untiring and successful efforts to elevate the standard and improve 
the state of female education, if the preparation of hundreds of 
females for the important task of training the young, entitle an 
individual to the name of a benefactor of his country, it cannot be 
denied to him. 

Neither our limits nor the objects of this work, would permit us 
to atteinpt a general delineation of his character, if we were suf- 
ciently familiar with it to justify the attempt. For this, we must 
refer our readers to the record before us, which approaches more 
nearly to the standard of scriptural biography in its faithfulness, 
than any recent work within our recollection. | We can only 
give a brief sketch of his life, and of his plans and efforts as an 
educator. 

The Rev. Joseph Emerson was born at Holles, New Hamp- 
shire, in October, 1777, but four days before the surrender of 
Burgoyne, and in the midst of that struggle for our national inde- 
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342 Life of Emerson. [ Aug. 


pendence, which, to his latest years, seems to have roused his 
feelings to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. At the age of six 
months, he was attacked with a severe disease, under which he 
suffered for a year, and which appears to have laid the foundation 
for that state of suffering in which he passed the greater part of his 
life. Whether it was the result of unavoidable causes, or of some 
defect in physical education, we are not informed. 

Of the defects of his early instruction, he complains in terms 
— are too generally applicable to the schools of the present 

ay. 

‘ My parents taught me very little, and my teachers scarcely more. I 
did indeed attend school several months in the year; but it was atten- 
dance rather than attention. I did scarcely anything. Almost my whole 
business was to sit idly upon my seat through nearly the whole of the 
six long tedious hours of the school. Fifteen or twenty minutes might 
have been taken up in reading and spelling alone, four times a day. In 
all this, there was scarcely any benefit. It conduced rather to dulness 
than energy. 


Even in his years of boyhood, he observes that ‘little progress 
‘was made compared with what might have been.’ His remark 
that the greatest advantage he derived at school, and the best 
religious instruction he received, was in ‘ reading the New Testa- 
ment,’ is a cheering encouragement to those who require it. 

He was early distinguished for frankness and simplicity of 
character, but was naturally impetuous and irritable. At three or 
four years of age, his temper burst outin an act of violence towards 
one of his sisters. An elder sister merely held him still, and re- 
monstrated with him on his conduct. At length, his arms suddenly 
dropped by his sides, and he submitted ; and the fact that she never 
afterwards witnessed a similar ebullition of passion, strikingly illus- 
trates the importance of employing efficient means of government, 
at an early period. 

At the age of seventeen, he entered Harvard College ; and in 
the same class with such men as Story and Channing, he sustained, 
throughout his collegiate course, a high character for moral excel- 
Jence and intellectual attainments. On leaving college, at the age 
of twentyone, he took charge of an academy at Framingham, 
Massachusetts, for a year, and then devoted himself entirely to the 
study of theology, with Dr Emmons, of Franklin. In 1801, atthe 
age of twentyfour, le received the appointment of tutor at Harvard 
College ; and at about the same time commenced preaching. As 
a tutor, he appears to have been characterized by ardor in the 
study and illustration of the branches he taught, and a familiarity 
of manner, not altogether consistent with the code of tutorial 
dignity ; and on both accounts, he gained the affection of his pupils 
to an uncommon degree. 
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From Cambridge he went to Beverly, to assume the pastoral 
care of a new congregation ; and passed thirteen years in this station 
with great usefulness. His interest in education appeared here, in 
various plans for the improvement of the young under his care. 
Among other measures, he established one cf the earliest classes for 
the study of the bible, and gave a number of lectures on Sacred 
Geography and History, with the aid of the black board ; a method 
which, though now familiar, was scarcely known in the schools of 
our country, thirty years ago. 

In 1816, his health became so feeble, that after preaching for 
sometime in a sitting posture, he found it necessary to relinquish 
his ministerial labors, and spend a year in a southern climate. 
During this period, however, he did not lose any opportunity of 
employing his talents for instruction in giving lectures and teaching 
private classes. Finding himself still unfit for the labors of his 
profession, he now resolved to devote himself to an object long 
cherished, the establishment of a seminary for the education of 
female teachers, with a view of forming and elevating the system 
of female education. 

We have heard it flippantly asserted in a public assembly, that no 
man was fit to teach, after the age of forty. It is a remarkable 
evidence to the contrary, that Mr Emerson did not commence his 
useful career as a teacher at Byfield, until 1818, at the age of 
fortyone. Arrangements which promised him the opportunity of 
being useful as a minister, to a feeble congregation in connection 
with his school, so far as his strength allowed, ied him to remove 
three years after to Saugus, near Lynn. But he found the burden 
of this double responsibility too great for his healih; and in 1824, 
the solicitation of a number of gentlemen at Wethersfield, in Con- 
necticut, induced him to remove his school to that place, where he 
closed his life, at the age of fiftysix. 

He was one of those who were concerned in forming the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, of which he was appointed on the first 
board of counsellors. He attended the meetings whenever cir- 
cumstances permitted, and his death was noticed with a tribute of 
respect by that body. 

It was with no small surprise that we found the whole period of 
Mr Emerson’s labors as a teacher, in which he had accomplished 
so much for his pupils and the cause of education, was limited to 
Sifteen years. Through this whole period, he was a great sufferer, 
and with that class of diseases which usually impair and occasion- 
ally almost paralyze the vigor of intellectual effort. He was often 
obliged to intermit his labors for months ; and during the later years 
of his life, could spend but a small portion of his own time with 
his pupils. Yet he was enabled to improve the minds and char- 
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344 Sources of his Usefulness as a Teacher. [ Aug. 


acters of the thousand females who passed under his instructions, 
to an extent which has gained him an unusual share of their ven- 
eration and affection. He has developed and formed many 
minds which might have slumbered in obscurity ; for he sought to 
bring forward the deserving poor. He has gladdened many a 
family by the effect produced by his instruction upon their daugh- 
ters; and exerted a still wider and happier influence, by the pre- 
paration of a large number of female teachers. 

Although his mind was naturally one of considerable, and, in 
some respects we learn, extraordinary power, yet taking into ac- 
count his state of health, we can scarcely regard this success as 
the result of peculiar intellectual vigor. | Much is to be ascribed 
to the intense ardor with which he prosecuted every object before 
him ; but this often led to an over-estimate of the subject or 
scheme which immediately occupied his mind, and sometimes to 
sudden changes of plans and views, (in part, doubtless the result 
of disease) which were unfavorable to his success. Under these 
disadvantages we believe he has pointed out the great source of 
his usefulness, when he says, that the difference of men is very 
much to be ascribed to their different modes of application and 
different degrees of perseverance; and it will be interesting to 
every one engaged in education, to learn something of the princi- 
ples and plans which guided his efforts, and enabled him to ac- 
complish so much. 

As one fundamental principle he contended earnestly for the 
importance of knowledge, as one of the ends of education, and 
not merely, as it is sometimes represented by ultra reformers, 
as the means of developing our faculties ; for after all, the 
only use of these faculties is the discovery and application of truth, 
and they are exercised only to prepare them for this office. 

He was not less decided, however, in conducting the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge in such a manner as to call every faculty into 
exercise, and rouse it to the greatest degree of vigor. He thus 
strove to combine two objects, which no rational educator will ever 
separate. He possessed uncommon skill in exciting those around 
him to think —a habit which he deemed it especially important to 
cultivate in the education of females. One of the most essential 
parts of his lessons was to propose subjects of inquiry, to give out 
questions to be answered, and topics to be examined and reflected 
on, and to lead the mind, by an inductive course, to the knowledge 
he wished to be acquired. 

His views of the relative importance of the various branches of 
female education, differed materially from those which have been 
fashionable. Some of the accomplishments generally considered 
indispensable, he regarded as useless, or worse than useless ; and 
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embroidery, fancy work, dancing, and fashionable music, he would 
not tolerate. Drawing he valued very highly ; but he does not 
appear to have considered it attainable, consistently with the econo- 
my of time and expense which his plan required, except so far as 
the tracing of historical scenes and portraits, by the aid of trans- 
parent paper, as a means of aiding the memory and the imagina- 
tion. ocal Music, of an elevated and devotional character, he 
considered as a very important acquisition, and prepared a book of 
poetical extracts in order to aid in its execution. 

He appreciated very highly, a thorough course of instruction in 
the elements of education. Reading, as comprising the art of 
uttering the thoughts of others in the most striking and expressive 
manner, Pronunciation, Spelling, Defining and its extension in 
the critical interpretation of authors, and Chirography, required, in 
his view, the most laborious and thorough efforts on the part of 
the teacher; and he seemed to consider all neglect of these, for 
the sake of pressing on to get a smattering of science, as ridiculous 
vanity. Geometry he justly regarded as an elementary study ; 
and maintained that a child could more easily understand the forms 
and names of simple geometrical figures, than those of the compli- 
cated emblems which form the letters of our alphabet. 

Among the branches of natural science, lie was most deeply 
interested in Astronomy, not merely from its intrinsic value, but 
from the use which could be made of it in enlarging the mind, and 
cultivating the imagination and the taste. As this remark would 
imply, he did not lose sight of the variety of faculties on the hu- 
man soul, nor did he permit his instructions to terminate in the 
improvement of the reason and the memory. He sought to culti- 
vate the imagination and the taste, not merely by the manner in 
which he presented the wonders of creation, but by the study of 
poetry and works of taste. In this connection it is a fact well 
worthy of the attention of those who grow cold-hearted while 
engaged in study, that Mr Emerson was remarkable for preserv- 
ing the ardor of his feelings and the warmth of his affections 
under the pressure of infirmities, and cares, and labors, more 
chilling than those which are usually connected with age, and 
that he ascribes it to his constant attention to poetry as a study, 
and the efforts he made to inspire others with a taste for its beau- 
ties. We are well acquainted with another instance in which 
this course was equally useful, in maintaining the full flow of the 
affections, and the ardor of interest in the passing scenes of life, to 
an advanced age. 

Mr Emerson was much interested in mathematical studies, and 
valued their influence highly. But he thought that they general- 
ly occupied too much of the time devoted to education. He 
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346 Greek. Latin. History. [Aug. 


believed, that to exercise the mind in scientific and especially in 
moral reasoning, would more certainly give that species of vigor of 
mind which we need for the great purposes of life, than the mere 
investigation of number and quantity. He perceived also the 
danger pointed out by Fellenberg, of giving the young false views of 
the nature of evidence, of teaching then to demand demonstration, 
where testimony and consciousness are the appropriate grounds of 
belief, and thus producing a tendency to materialism, and a con- 
tempt for all that belongs to our moral or affective faculties, too 
often found in devoted mathematicians. 

He agreed with Locke and Rush, in thinking that the study of 
the Greek and Latin occupied far too much of the ordinary course 
of instruction among our youth; and that they were forced upon 
many individuals whose talents and circumstances would render 
other pursuits far more useful. He was especially desirous, that 
authors, whose standard of religion and morals is so debased as 
that of the pagan classics, should not be the first and incessant com- 
panions of youthful study. For ourselves, we owe it to truth to 
say, that the first licentious ideas which polluted our imagination 
were derived from the classics which we were required to study, 
and taught to regard with veneration; and that their influence 
was among the most difficult we found to overcome. Indeed we 
can find no apology for that course of education which allows any 
but an editio expurgata to be placed in the hands of youth. Mr 
Emerson believed, however, that even to females ‘some acquaint- 
ance (with these languages) is really desirable,’ with a view of un- 
derstanding better the force of those words of our language which 
are derived from them. He therefore recommended a_ short 
course of Latin, at least, devoted chiefly to the study of the 
forms and the acquisition of a vocabulary, with some simple and 
unexceptionable text-book. 

History, and especially Sacred History, had, in bis view, the 
highest claims to a prominent place in a course of education. Re- 
garding it as an exlubition of the character of man, and the ways of 
God, he adopted the maxim, ‘ Let a person commence with it as 
soon as he can speak, and pursue it as long as he lives.’ 

He gave a similar prominence to other sciences which relate 
immediately to man, and regarded practical instruction in Intel- 
lectual Philosophy, Logic and Rhetoric, as highly important. 
The principles of Education he considered as indispensable in a 
course of study for females. Could this become a universal study 
among the females of our country, what a change might we not 
hope for in the character of the succeeding generation ! 

In reference to the methods of instruction, we have already 
stated the high value which he placed upon a mode of examina- 
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tion, which calls forth the ideas of the pupil, as well as of the 
author he studies. He believed, in this view, that questions at- 
tached to text books, which are drawn up with the proper degree 
of skill and care, were much more likely to be useful than those 
which would occur to most teachers, in the midst of their miscel- 
laneous labors. 

It was a favorite object with him to systematise the various 
branches he taught, and to arrange them, as far as possible, ina 
visible order. As we have before intimated, his ardor and in- 
genuity often led him to attach too much importance and devote 
too much time to the minutie of a single subject, and to adopt 
plans which, however useful to his own mind, were only burdensome 
to others. The same fertility of invention and ardor of feeling 
led to sudden changes of views and plans. Still his pupils were 
much indebted to this habit of forming plans, as a means of lead- 
ing them to feel its importance, and to devise such as were adapted 
to their own minds. 

In our view, the results of Mr Emerson’s labors, short, inter- 
rupted, and often desultory as they were, in consequence of his 
infirmities, are to be ascribed rather to the moral than the intellec- 
tual influence which he exerted. 

He taught his pupils to pursue their studies with high and noble 
aims. While he valued knowledge as an end of education, while 
he burned with ardor in pursuing and imparting it, to his latest days, 
it was only as a subordinate end. ‘To his own mind, and to those 
of his pupils, it was continually presented as a means of moral 
elevation and usefulness. ‘The constant tendency of his instruc- 
tions was, to employ truth of every kind in improving the heart. 
Nature was displayed in all its glories, to elevate the soul to ‘ Na- 
ture’s God.’ History was traced in its minute circumstances, to 
make his pupils acquainted with the characteristics of men, and 
with the moral government of God. 

He regarded the ultimate objects and influence of education as 
belonging to another sphere of existence, whose happiness or mis- 
ery depend on the moral, and not merely or chiefly on the intel- 
lectual character. He gave all his instructions, under the deep 
impression that their influence, for good or for evil, would be 
eternal. On this principle, no recitation was allowed to pass 
without its religious application. 

On the other hand, he considered practical utility an object 
never to be lost sight of — not indeed in that narrow sense of the 
terms which embraces only the immediate productions of profit or 
comfort, but in that wide and true import of utility, which embraces 
the body and the mind — the benefit of the individual and of all 
within his reach. 
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Motives and views so elevated, combined with a temperament 
naturally warm, and receiving permanent life from his faith in 
future realities, produced an enthusiastic ardor in his instructions 
which gave them peculiar interest, and probably constituted the 
: great secret of his influence as a teacher. 

It is well known that he strenuously maintained the utility of ex- 
citing emulation as a motive to study ; and he believed it one means 
of insuring his success. He was the only one among its advocates, s 
whom repeated solicitations and demands have drawn forth in a de- 
fence which our readers have seen in the second volume of this 
work. His own mind was doubtless much influenced by the love of 
approbation, a propensity of great value within proper limits, but 

which rarely endures excitement, and still more rarely needs it. 
He found the desire of superiority a powerful means of rousing 

him to study, and preserving him from temptation, amidst the dan- 
gers of a college life. But in later years, higher motives certainly 
stimulated his efforts. His soul evidently burned with the desire 
to do good. Inthe course of much familiar intercourse with him, 
we have often seen the whole ardor of his mind poured forth in 
desires and efforts for usefulness ; but we never saw or heard of 

:s an exhibition of the spirit of rivalry. Indeed, his own definition 

F of the emulation he approved — the desire of superiority for the 

| sake of doing good — removed him from the ranks of those who 

advocate this desire as the motive or end — for the end he pro- 

posed was usefulness. Indeed, some who heard him discuss this 

subject at the last meeting of the American Institute which he at- 

tended, considered him as abandoning all defence of personal rivalry. 

We have been confirmed in this view of the case, from the fact 
that we have never found reason to believe this feeling was strongly 
excited among his pupils. ‘The testimony of those with whom we 
have conversed, may be summed up in the remark of one of his 
pupils, quoted in the volume before us, concerning his school — 

‘ Here I was taught that knowledge was desirable principally as a 

means of usefulness to others ; and that literary selfishness was as 

sinful as any other selfishness.’ 

2) But his own advice to a brother seems to us to point to other v 
: motives, as higher and nobler. 

‘I used to study night and day, that I might gain the character of a 
good scholar, that I might finally be a Jearned man — not that I might do 
ae in the world. My brother, learn wisdom from my folly. When you 

eave college may your education be worth ten times as much as mine 
was. Do not study in order to shine as a great man, but in order to do 
good.’ 

We cannot but ask, who would feel himself authorized to indulge 
personal rivalry, if this motto were enacted into a law of our 
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schools, ‘ Do NoT sTUDY TO BE A GREAT MAN, BUT IN ORDER TO 
po coop!’ Who that should act upon it, could feel the need of a 
motive so inferior, or allow it to influence him without self-reproach ? 
Such practical opponents of emulation accomplish more than la- 
bored arguments. May they be multiplied an hundred fold! 

A natural result of the views we have described, was the pre- 
eminent place he assigned to the Bible, in his course of private 
studies and public instructions. He regarded it as ‘the book of 
books,’ for schools and colleges —as the highest and purest source 
of knowledge, the best means of discipline for the intellectual as 
well as the moral powers, and as the best instrument of govern- 
ment. Ifsound philosophy would not lead the guardians of our youth 
to assign a higher rank among classics to a book which one of the 
first scholars the worid has ever seen, pronounced to be superior 
to all that was ever written in all human languages, one 
would expect at least, that in Christian institutions, the record of our 
faith, the basis of our morals, would receive more attention ; and 
that a larger space would be assigned to the standard of moral and 
religious truth, among those works which are employed to invigor- 
ate the mind and elevate the taste. 

In reviewing all that we have read and known of Mr Emerson, 
we have been led to the conclusion that his success as a teacher 
must be ascribed to the great objects of education which he kept 
in view, and the ardor and earnestness with which be employed 
every means in his power for their attainment, to the elevated 
motives which he addressed to his pupils and to his employment 
of the best of classics, the most perfect of guides, in the mental and 
moral improvement of his pupils. We hesitate not to express our 
conviction, that those who will follow his example in these important 
points, if they astonish less by the brilliancy of examinations and 
exhibitions, will win a tribute of gratitude, a crown of glory, in the 
character of their pupils, which shall last when all the trophies of 
those who profess merely to make perfect scholars, or accomplished 
ladies, will have vanished away. 





EFFECTS OF EMULATION. 


From the Addresses of Joseph A. Hill, Esq.,and Prof. Anderson, before the 
Institute of North Carolina. 


We have been gratified to receive frequent evidence of the ac- 
tivity of the Institute of North Carolina. The addresses of Mr 
Hill and Mr Anderson are the most recent, and both highly inter- 
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esting. Mr Hill devotes his address to the importance of a thor- 
ough education, and in the progress of his remarks expresses the 
following views of the effects of exciting Emulation as a motive 
to study. 


‘ The teacher who seeks to awaken this spirit in his pupil, runs the 
risk of rousing passions, in close alliance with it, and of the very 
worst character — such as envy, hatred, and the spirit of detraction. 
A spirit of rivalry, in a long course of competition, is apt to be ag- 
gravated into a feeling of hostility, and the opponent comes, at length, 
to be regarded as an enemy. He, whose example we are bid to em- 
ulate, who is often exhibited in injurious contrast to ourselves, whose 
merit is made the reproach of our unworthiness, whose success frus- 
trates our hopes, and disappoints our ambition — he, in a word, who 
impresses us with the painful sense of inferiority, will, unless we are 
watchful of our motives, and keep a guard upon our passions, be- 
come an object of envy, and a subject of detraction. Hurt vanity, 
and mortified self-love, will prompt the disingenuous wish to lessen 
the merit we have in vain essayed to equal. These effects of a vi- 
cious system of education, frequently betray themselves even in 
youth, the period of candid sentiment and generous feeling ; and 
the young bosom which should be taught to throb only with virtuous 
emotion, becomes the theatre of contending passions. In after-life, 
when as the objects of competition are of greater value, the eager- 
ness of desire is increased, and the pang of disappointment more 
keenly felt, they assume an aspect of darker malignity, and a form 
more disgustingly hateful. ‘hey sometimes mingle in the strife for 
noble objects, and characters of otherwise exalted worth, are de- 
graded by the littleness of envy and the meanness of jealousy. 

‘ There is another error, which, though not so general as to be fair- 
ly considered inherent in our systems of school discipline, is yet suf- 
ficiently common to deserve notice and reprehension. It consists in 
a misrepresentation of the objects and purposes of education ; and 
may be defined to be the suggestion to the learner of a false motive 
to exertion. The eminences of fame, the heights of power, the ap- 
plause of contemporaries, and the plaudits of posterity, whatever can 
flatter vanity or awaken ambition, is presented to the notice of the 
pupil, and proposed to him as the certain reward of industry and as- 
siduity. There cannot be a more pernicious error. Its effects upon 
the character of the individual and upon society, are indeed deplor- 
able. The youth, so soon as he becomes capable of observation and 
reflection, detects the fallacy of the hopes with which his mind has 
been filled ; he discovers that the rewards which have been proposed 
as certain, are impossible ; that the objects at which he has been 
taught to aim, must remain forever beyond his reach. Hope dies 
within him, and his exertions relax. Upon the failure of one mo- 
tive, a more correct but less stimulating one may fail to reanimate 
his courage. If the delusion be sustained until he has completed 
his collegiate course, so soon as he enters upon the great stage of 
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life, it is sure to be dispelled. He then discovers that fame must, 
from the nature of things, be the lot of a very few, and that his must 
be the fate of the predecessors of Agamemnon — 
* Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, 

Multi; sed omnes illaerymabiles 

Urgentur ignotique longa 

Nocte.” 
He yields to the feeling of despondency, which succeeds the excita- 
tion of hope, and refusing to attempt even that which he has the 
ability to accomplish, finds in retirement, obscurity indeed, but not 
contentment: Or, worse still, losing the motive of a lofty ambition, 
abandoning the pursuit of those higher objects which are seldom 
sought, because they can never be won but by honorable means, and 
too long accustomed to the high excitement of stimulating motives, 
to acknowledge the influence of more moderate hopes, he becomes 
an unprincipled demagogue, a restless intriguer for petty power and 
ephemeral distinction, the parasite of power, the flatterer of the peo- 
ple, the pander to prejudice, the advocate of error, acknowledging 
no principle but expediency, no feeling but selfishness! A political 
cameleon, changing his complexion with the changing hue of the 
times. Behold him a Law-giver, illustrating by the vacillations of 
his unprincipled policy, the description which the poet gives us of 
one of the worst characters of antiquity, 

“ Vendidit hic auro, patriam, dominum que 
Imposuit, fixit leges pretio, atque refixit.”” — Virg. B. 6. 621. 

serving no other purpose than to indicate the caprices of power or 
the eccentricities of popular whim. If you would not, that these 
sad effects disclose themselves in the man, deal fairly by the boy. 
Suggest to him no false motive, let there be no misrepresentation of 
the purposes, no exaggeration of the advantages of education; let 
him be told all the good that knowledge rightly used will accomplish 
for him; that by enlarging his mind and extending his views, it will 
increase his capacities for happiness, and multiply to him the sources 
of innocent enjoyment ; that education, though it be auxiliary to the 
acquisition of power and fame, is not proposed as a certain means 
of becoming powerful and distinguished, but that habits of industry, 
correct principles, and upright conduct, will certainly be rewarded 
in after life, by usefulness, respectability, and happiness.’ 

Prof. Anderson, an officer of the University of North Carolina, 
was appointed by the Institute to deliver a lecture expressly on the 
subject of ‘ Exciting Emulation in Schools, by the use of rewards 
and punishments.’ After alluding to the remarks of Mr Hill, with 
which he does not agree entirely, as applied to the male sex — he 
reveris to its effect on females, as being after all the most impor- 
tant, because their influence over their sons is such that £ no sub- 
sequent neglect or culture can destroy it ;’ because —‘ if we wish 
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to have Gracchi, we must first look for Cornelias.’ He then pro- 
ceeds to exhibit the effects of exciting emulation which -he has 
observed in female schools. 


‘For what, then, let us now inquire, is the gentle being destined, 
whose untainted and flexible mind is to be subjected to the ordeal of 
elementary discipline? What is the station she is to occupy in after 
life? What are the peculiar obligations she will be expected to dis- 
charge? What the trials and hindrances with which her path will 
be beset? ‘The answer is obvious. Her station is that of an aid, a 
counsellor — a subordinate — her peculiar obligations all spring out 
of her relation to man as her guide and governor —her trials and 
hindrances for the most part may be traced to that natural corruption 
of the heart, which she partakes with the rest of her species, and 
which ever prompts her to deny and resist the great end of lier being. 
In that exquisite picture of female loveliness, for which, as an almost 
perfect model, the sex owes eternal gratitude to the poet Milton, Eve 
is made to address her husband in these beautiful words, expressive 
at once of the relation between them, and her own cheerful acquies- 
cence in the subordinate lot to which she was created : 

** My Author and Disposer, what thou bid’st 
Unargued I obey —- so God ordains— 


God is thy law, thou mine; to know no more, 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise.” 


And what is the discipline by which we seek to prepare this gen- 
tle being for the love-inspiring offices of her station? What system 
of culture do we apply to those affections which are to soothe, by 
submission and forbearance, the stern austerity of the companion of 
her pilgrimage? How do we train woman for that relation to man, 
in which, like the ivy that embraces and embellishes the oak, she at 
once receives support and imparts beauty? Why, the answer is 
ready. We prepare her for her gentle offices of love, by bringing 
her into fierce conflict with the companions of her education — by 
teaching her to “‘ hate that excellence she cannot reach.” We culti- 
vate her submissive and forbearing spirit, by teaching her to exult in 
the pain and disappointment of those whom the natural impulses of 
childhood would otherwise prompt her to love. We mould her for 
that relation to man in which she derives support and imparts plea- 
sure, by stimulating her easily excited passions in the contests for 
superiority over her fellows — by making it one condition of her ex- 
altation, that her companion should be degraded— of her pleasure, 
that her rival should be mortified — for the same end is attained, 
whether the successful competitor excels by the vigorous and well 
regulated efforts of her own mind, or in consequence of the feeble- 
ness or indolence of her antagonist ; and as the passions exposed to 
the influence of such motives belong to a mortal, and are tainted 
with the universal degradation of our nature, we need not hope they 
will escape those agitating impulses which 
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* vex the mind 

With endless storm; whence deeply rankling grows 

The partial thought, a listless unconcern, 

Cold and averting from our neighbor’s good ; 

Then dark disgust and hatred” — 
Let us, in imagination, trace the progress of one of these beings, on 
whose proper culture the happiness of man so largely depends, 
through the successive positions in which she is prepared for, and 
fulfils, the destinies of her sex —let us watch the effects of associa- 
tions and habits on her susceptible mind, in the counteraction of the 
gentle dictates of her nature, and in the formation of masculine 
principles of action; and then, when education has thus unfeminized 
her, let us attend her to the theatre of her peculiar responsibilities. 
We see her placed in close collision with the companions of her 
childhood — we hear her called upon to press forward for the fore- 
most place in the contest in which all are engaged — we see the 
workings of excited passion in the kindled eye, the flushed cheek, 
the eager step — we discover, with concern, her selfish and exclusive 
devotion to her own advancement; for, whatever the generous im- 
pulses of the girl may prompt her to feel for others, the unnatural, 
but easily acquired, feelings of the candidate for distinction teach her 
to suppress. A competitor in the race falls — does the sympathizing 
girl hasten to the aid of her unfortunate rival, and, thoughtless for a 
while of herself, Jend all her generous cares to the restoration of her 
friend? Oh, no! this is no part of the system. She is taught to 
exult that one obstacle to her success has been removed, and that, if 
she extends assistance, she may convert a disgraced into a trium- 
phant rival— she denies the gentle promptings of her sex, and pass- 
ing on, urges her strength against some new and envied rival. 

‘ When the gentle girl, with all the affectionate impulses of her na- 
ture, and the yielding graces of her sex, has been thus converted, 
by the operation of the stern system we are contemplating, into the 
jealous and aspiring woman, we will attend her upon her further 
progress into life, and see with what feelings she assumes, and with 
what fidelity she is prepared to fill, her appointed station in the 
world. She is not fitted for submission, by a discipline which has 
taught her to regard a station of inferiority as oneof disgrace. That 
distinguishing virtue of the woman —I mean gentleness — which 
like the fragrance of the flower, alone gives any value to beauty, is 
greatly impaired, if not destroyed ; for the opposite feeling of fierce 
contentious emulation has usurped its place and withered its affec- 
tionate impulses. She is not even fitted for the forbearance and con- 
cession demanded of her in every relation of life; for she has been 
taught resolutely to seek, and boldly to maintain, pre-eminence over 
all around her. If the excellence of another affects her susceptible 
mind with admiration, that virtuous feeling is polluted by an admix- 
ture of the most selfish regrets; and the disgrace and failure of 
another do not always fill with tears those eyes which have so often 
kindled with exultation at the ill success of her fellows. I will not 
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be understood, I hope, Mr President, as meaning every woman ex- 
posed to the influence of this improper system becomes the unamia- 
ble being I have described ; or that even where its evil effects are 
discovered in the vitiated impulses of the female mind, there does 
not remain much to redeem the ravages which a vicious culture has 
made. The rose does not lose its fragrance, though its delicate 
leaves be torn and polluted by the storm ; yet who does not regret 
that a flower so sweet should have had its beauty so marred. 

As a substitute for a system which is thus unsuited to the female 
character and station, Prof. Anderson proposes the establishment 
of fixed points of excellence, easily settled, to which all may at- 
tain, and in which all may at once enjoy the first place without the 
feeling of personal triumph or degradation. He states from his 
own observation, that this system is entirely efficacious, in ]eading 
to the utmost exertion and the highest attainments which pupils 
are capable, and thus producing on a whole school, that effect 
which emulation only produces in the favored few, while it ban- 
ishes ‘ animosities, envyings and jealousies,’ and cherishes ‘ the be- 
nevolent and social affections of those who are trained under it.’ 
What blessing would be greater in a school of the other sex ? 





{For the Annals of Education.] 
SURE AND INTRINSIC REWARDS OF STUDY. 
COMMON SCHOOLS AND COMMON EDUCATION. 
No. V. 


Ir is useless to attempt any extensive improvement of common 
schools and common education on the promise of extravagant 
rewards. My friend Thomas had the right of the matter in my 
last number. The rewards of mental and moral industry must be 
attainable by all, or our urgency is a farce : and the public is justly 
neglectful of a course, which, if pursued, would yield them only 
their labor for their pains. All our myeney will prove in vain, 
unless we can fix the minds of the people upon sure and intrinsic 
rewards. 

True, there are instances of young persons who began life with 
only common advantages, and occupied in daily labor for their 
maintenance, who, in consequence of getting hold of the principles 
of self-improvement, and taking constant pains, have gained not 
only knowledge and skill, but have risen to conspicuous rank, and 
attained the highest fortune and fame. You will find such exam- 
ples in ‘ the Biography of self-taught Men,’ and in two or three 
numbers of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, entitled ‘ The 
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Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties.” Thus Franklin im- 
proved himself, while he learned and practised the trade of a 
printer, and was so prosperous as well as diligent that he attained 
great wealth, the highest fame as a philosopher, and the highest 
places in the civil affairs of his country. Sherman was a shoema- 
ker — studious and self-improving ; and being prosperous as well 
as diligent, he became an accomplished lawyer, judge and politi- 
cian. Lee, too, now living, was a few years ago a working 
carpenter, with as little spare time and as little opportunity as any 
laborer ; but he so improved himself, and so prospered, that he is 
now the far-famed and well-endowed Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in the English University of Cambridge. Parkes, having 
been unsuccessful in business until he was forty years of age, 
turned his attention to the manufacture of muriatic acid, for which 
his previous studies had prepared him; and by his business, and 
his books on the Science of Chemistry, acquired rapidly great 
wealth and reputation. 

Such examples, however, are few, and do but show what high 
rewards may possibly be attained by just principles and constant 
pains. Is it not, then, mere mockery to make this bare possibility 
the grand motive by which we are to urge on the improvement 
of common schools and common education? Can we persuade 
the parents, can we persuade the children, by the futile possi- 
bility? None but the vain-hearted, whose improvement wiil be a 
useless pedantry, will listen tous. While we think we are stim- 
ulating them with the highest conceivable motive, they will remain 
in torpid indifference, moved only to the useful knowledge — < to 
read, write and cypher!’ leaving us to mourn over our inability 
to move them by adream. And would it be other than a dream, 
if we could set the whole district, or the whole town, or the 
whole people, upon the track of Franklin, or Sherman, or Lee, or 
Parkes? They might dream of high places, but would one ina 
hundred thousand obtain them ; or, failing to gain them, would 
they long persevere in search of such improbable rewards? The 
printer, alas! would soon find himself toiling at the case or the 
press, instead of becoming the far-famed philosopher and ambas- 
sador to foreign courts. The shoemaker would find himself tied 
to his last, and the carpenter would be left toiling on the roof, 
and not on the bench of the judge or in the chair of the Professor. 
Nay, the very examples referred to would never have persevered 
to their full and final success, except in view of sure and certain 
rewards. 

But have we nothing but dreams wherewith to stimulate the 
community, and the whole community? Are we left to the idlest 
fancies as the motives for the improvement of the people? Has 
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not the improvement of the mind an intrinsic and real value, for 
the common places of society? Does it not promise rewards 
which any man may be sure of attaining, in the full proportion of 
his power and pains? I have no objection to saying to my reader, 
‘If you will be as diligent, you may be as great a man as Franklin ;’ 
yet in all honesty, without any intention to discourage him, I must 
say, it is of all things the most unlikely. It is much more prob- 
able that you will, with all your industry, remain in some common 
station, perchance where you are unnoticed and unknown, fifty 
miles from home. What then? Have I struck a death-blow to 
your improvement? By no means; forI can still promise you, 
singly and severally, and to a full million of you too, if you 
will, magnificent rewards. Listen, then; You will at every stage 
of progress be wiser than you were — better fitted for every duty 
of life—to make the best use of every advantage, and to turn 
every disadvantage to the greatest profit —to be useful and happy 
in your day and generation. I will not mock you by the offer of 
rewards which not one in ten thousand can gain ; but I will encour- 
age you by the assurance of those which not one in ten thousand 
need to miss. ‘The true use of such remarkable examples as have 
been made conspicuous by their extraordinary success, is to imitate 
their earnestness and their pains in view of sure and intrinsic 
blessings. It is a farce to offer to the reader the fame or the 
fortunes of Benjamin Franklin ; but I can say, imitate his earnest- 
ness and diligence and you will be wiser than you were. This is 
virgin gold. Are you not willing to dig for it? 

If the promise of extraordinary rewards is a deception palmed 
upon the male community, such is the condition of the female 
portion that we cannot even encourage them to dream themselves 
into a partnership with these high aspirings. High stations, posts 
of honor and profit in great numbers, are open to men, and any 
man who will qualify himself may possibly rise to them ; may pos- 
sibly, qualified or not. But women! do what they will — 
their families — their homes —are their highest posts of honor 
and profit. Grow wiser and wiser as they may, their wisdom may 
be known to scarce a thousand people in the wide world. A stu- 
dious father may rise in proportion to his growing attainments; and 
his son become renowned beyond all the experience and hopes of 
the family which gave him birth. But a studious mother, after 
she has doubled and again doubled her acquisitions, and again 
doubled them, must hold her private station unnoticed and un- 
known. But without reward? Nay — As she learns, she feels 
that ‘a mother can never know enough’ — nor hold her mind too 
well trained, too alert, in that high office to which nature has 
appointed her — in that little kingdom of which God has made 
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her queen. And the sister, too, like a minister of state, aiding in 
the high employment of preparing minds for life and for immor- 
tality, in laying the foundation for families for many generations — 
the sister, as she grows to womanhood, occupied in these high 
employments, feels, as she improves herself, that she can never 
know enough for her station, as a ministering spirit in the family 
that gave her birth, or to which she may be called, as the queen 
of a future kingdom of her own. Is there a better reward of self- 
improvement than is gained by a studious mother, who becomes 
more and more qualified for the education of her children? Is 
there a goodlier sight than such a mother, qualified to interest as 
well as instruct her children — surrounded by sons and daughters, 
growing with her in wisdom and knowledge, and daily rising up to 
call her blessed ? 

A regard to the intrinsic and sure rewards of knowledge, is 
fitted not only to stimulate the people, but it affords the best 
assurance that the people, in their efforts at improvement, will not 
‘make fools of themselves,’ against the pedantry of a ‘little 
learning ; against the vainheartedness, and out of place displays of 
smatterers in knowledge. No doubt the ancient and modern 
poet had some occasion for their reproach : — 


‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam.’ 


‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring.’ 


True enough, they are ill employed who are studious to no good 
purpose — who study only to feed their vanity, or to prate and 
act out of time and out of place — who study only to be and to 
appear to be ‘great men.’ Such learners were indeed better un- 
learned. Such shoemakers had better limit their science to their 
lasts. But, whoever will learn for use, will find enough to learn 
in his own proper sphere; and, rightly learning what is useful 
there, will become qualified for every advance which Providence 
may see fit to give him in his path of life. 

I cannot forbear to add, how admirably the great principle of 
popular improvement —a regard to intrinsic value — is cherished 
by our holy religion. The folly of mankind in all ages has been 
manifest in their regard to the gloss and the glare, rather than the 
substance — to the improbable, rather than the certain. No won- 
der that the mass have been torpid — save here and there one, 
roused only to vainheartedness and pedantry. No wonder that 
when knowledge has been commended to the multitude only by 
its unattainable or most improbable rewards, that the mass have 
sought it not. Christianity addresses men on a better principle, 
and invites them to knowledge as useful and agreeable for all con- 
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ditions and stations in life ; cherishes contentment with any lot, 
however obscure, and demands the best use of our faculties for 
the right performance of the duties and full enjoyment of the 
blessings, as well of the lowest as of the highest stations in life. 
Ambition of high places may stimulate here and there an individ- 
ual, before whom the path of wealth or fame seems to open as 
they proceed ; but it can never urge on the mass in the improve- 
ment of the mind. Christianity, reason, common sense, on the 
other hand, exalt the rewards which are sure and certain, and call 
the whole people to earn and enjoy them. 

It is impossible to close this number on ‘common schools and 
common education,’ without casting a glance at Colleges and 
professional education. Alas! are not our learned Professors 
sadly unlearned, for the lack of the very principle urged in this 
article? Are not the learned professions, as a mass, in a state of 
degradation from the absence of this principle? And by it, might 
they not be exalted to an influence and usefulness far surpassing 
all that is at present known? ‘The thousands of ministers, law- 
yers, physicians—can each of them occupy high stations or 
have extensive fame? What then! Shall they merely jog on, 
satisfied with the most moderate without growing attainments ? 
Such is, indeed how commonly, the case —the man of forty or 
fifty scarce exceeding, nay, scarce equalling, his former self at 
twentyfive or thirty. Christianity, reason, common sense, might 
they have scope, would introduce a new era in professional life, 
and in the whole state of society, which the learned professions 
could, on just principles, be prepared,so much the more to adorn 
and bless. Every professional station is occupied with duties to 
which the highest knowledge and most improved faculties can 
never be equal — which call for the utmost diligence for earnest 
and growing improvements. ‘The most obscure physician would, 
on just principles, be as studious and sell-improving as Boerhave 
or Rush ; the most obscure lawyer would emulate the diligence 
of Webster or Brougham; and the most obscure pastor be as 
devoted a student as Dwight or Chalmers. The principles of this 
number —the principles demanded alike by common sense and 
Christianity — would add more to professional endowment, than is 
now ordinarily given by ‘professional education.’ Still, as they 
enter upon life, the mass of professional men would find themselves 
mingled in the multitude, unknown to fame, and without promise 
of high places or great honors; nevertheless, in spheres which 
give scope for the highest mental improvement — for the greatest 
knowledge and the highest faculties; and at every step prepared 
for any and for every higher place, to which Providence may call 
them. What physicians, lawyers, clergymen, would society be 
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furnished with, if the rewards, attairable by all, were commended 
and welcomed? With what lights would the whole firmament of 
society be lighted up? I confess, as 1 look upon the history of 
man for many thousand years, I see no ground to expect this 
desideratum of professional life, or of common life, except from 
the influence of Christianity, at once unfolding and applying the 
principle of improvement, except by its giving power to the in- 
trinsic rewards. 

The glance which we have given at higher education may{be 
the more easily pardoned, when the reader is reminded, that we 
have actually turned our eye upon a ‘ third estate,’ who, of course, 
are to be called into the service of ‘common schools and common 
education.’ I will not now refer to the direct aids which, over 
the whole land, professional men can render to the cause of popu- 
lar improvement: I refer only to the influence they would certainly 
have, in proportion to their diligence in self-improvement, for the 
purposes of their private and public duties. What examples 
should we everywhere have, and what means of improvement 
would be everywhere afforded! ‘This exclamation may be made 
especially in view of the Ministry, whose intimate connection 
would make their example universally known, and whose lips, 
both in public and private, would drop as the rain and distil as 
the dew, in imitation of that rich and various book which is the 
guide of their instructions. How different would such teachers 
be, from those unimproving men who occupy life in repeating the 
mere common places of their profession, in every place, to 
every man and every year alike —and in the unthinking routine 
of mere professional engagements. And how much less of words 
and more of wisdom should we have in our legislative assemblies, 
and in the laws and institutions to which they give rise, if every 
man, who is professionally devoted, and in conscience and in law 
consecrated, as the guardian of public morals and private rights, 
were continually pressing forward to higher attainments and wider 
views in his boundless field, and seeking to advance the science 
of human government itself? Who would then ‘ despair of the 
Republic ?’ 





(For the Annals of Education.] 


LIBRARY FOR THE POOR. 


A very intelligent and benevolent gentleman in a remote part of 
England being in a certain place one evening, inquired if there was 
any public library in the town. He learned that there were two, one 
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of such extent that the entrance money was five pounds, and the 
annual payment fourteen shillings. The other was called ‘ the 
Tradesman’s Library ;’ the entrance to which was one pound, and 
the yearly payment four shillings. The first was wholly out of 
the reach of the poor ; and the other would, by no means, reach 
all. ‘It will not supply the young,’ he replied ; ‘ you must try 
another, to excite the desire of knowledge among the young and 
poor.’ 

With the aid of the minister of the parish, his lady, and a few 
other influential individuals, a subscription of twenty pounds was 
soon got up, and the donors held a meeting. It was at first pro- 
posed to allow people to read the books gratuitously ; but it was at 
length wisely decided to cherish the natural desire of independence 
in the poorest and youngest, by requiring the payment of a penny 
monthly. It was also decided that the volumes should be small, 
that they might be the oftener returned. About one hundred 
volumes were procured. 

The second week after the commencement there were above 
one hundred applicants, of whom about thirty were poor laborers, 
or solitary females, and a larger number were under fourteen years 
of age. Many of them had not read two hours in succession for 
many years before. At the beginning of the second year, they 
were allowed, at their own request, to pay for six months at once, 
instead of a penny monthly. 

Among many similar proofs of the beneficial results of this library 
was the following, related by a member. 

‘ Had I paid you a shilling a week, instead ofa monthly penny, my- 
self and family would have been gainers. During the winter months, 
I, and those like me, got home and took dinner between four and five 
o’clock. ‘Then an ill-ordered house and a noisy family, induced 
us to go out. If the weather was favorable, we stood to talk and 
spend an hour at the Cross ; if otherwise, we went into a smithy 
for shelter, and often to the public house, and though I am not 
given to drink, yet we had to spend a little when there ; and even 
a little frequently occurring is felt by a poor man. When I took 
home my first book from the library, I was asked to read aloud, 
but objected because of the noisy children. After some time the 
younger were put to sleep, and I began to read. Next morning, 
and every evening after, my house was clear and in order, the fire- 
side trimmed, my meal waiting, the children in bed, or allowed to 
sit up on condition of listening as quietly as their attentive mother. 
The book we obtained from the library was Goldsmith’s Animated 
Nature, and it has been highly interesting to us. And, Sir, apart 
from all we have learned by reading, to find week after week my 
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own house the most comfortable, and my own family the happiest 
I ever saw, shows me that a poor man with a book in his hand 
may be as happy as the richest and most noble.’ 





ON THE POLICY OF ELEVATING THESTANDARD OF 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 


ADDRESSED TO THE AMERICAN LYCEUM, MAY, 1834. 


Tue importance of Education seems now to be universally ad- 
mitted. It has become the favorite subject, of some of the wisest 
and most gifted minds. It has incorporated itself with the spirit 
of our vigorous and advancing nation. It is happily defined by 
one of the most elegant of our living writers, — as the ‘ mind of 
the present age, acting upon the mind of the neat.’ It will be 
readily perceived how far this machiae surpasses the boasted lever 
of Archimedes, — since it undertakes not simply the movement of 
a mass of matter, the lifting of a dead planet from its place, 
that it might fall, perchance, into the sun and be annihilated, — 
but the elevation of that part of man whose power is boundless, — 
and whose progress is eternal, — the raising of a race, ‘ made but 
a little lower than the angels,’ to a more entire assimilation with 
superior natures. 

In the benefits of an improved system of Education; the female 
sex are now permitted liberally to participate. The doors of the 
temple of knowledge, so long barred against them, have been 
thrown open. ‘They are invited to advance beyond its threshold. 
The Moslem interdict that guarded its hidden recesses is removed. 
The darkness of a long reign of barbarism, and the illusions of an 
age of chivalry, alike vanish, — and the circle of the sciences, like 
the shades of Eden, gladly welcome a new guest. 

While gratitude to the liberality of this great and free nation is 
eminently due from the feebler sex, they have still a boon to 
request. They ask it as those already deeply indebted, yet con- 
scious of ability to make a more ample gift profitable to the giver 
as well as to the receiver. It seems desirable that their education 
should combine more of thoroughness and solidity, that it should 
be expanded over a wider space of time, and that the depth of 
its foundation should bear better proportion to the height and ele- 
gance of its superstructure. Their training ought not to be for 
display and admiration, —to sparkle amid the froth and foam of 
life, and to become enervated by that indolence and luxury, which 
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are subversive of the health and even the existence of a republic. 
They should be qualified to act as teachers of knowledge, and of 
goodness. However high their station, this office is no derogation 
from its dignity, —and its duties should commence whenever they 
find themselves in contact with those who need instruction. The 
adoption of the motto, that to teach is their province, will inspire 
diligence in the acquisition of a knowledge, and perseverance in 
the beautiful mechanism of pure example. 

It is requisite that they who have, in reality, the moulding of 
the whole mass of mind, in its first formation, should be profoundly 
acquainted with the structure and capacities of that mind ; that they 
who nurture the young citizens of a prosperous republic, should 
be able to demonstrate to them, from the broad annals of History, 
the blessings which they inherit, and the wisdom of preserving 
them, the value of just laws, and the duty of obeying them. It 
is indispensable that they on whose bosom the infant heart is laid, 
like a germ in the quickening breast of spring, should be vigilant 
to watch its first unfoldings, and to direct its earliest tendrils where 
to twine. It is unspeakably important, that they who are commis- 
sioned to light the lamp of the soul, should know how to feed it 
with pure oil; that they to whose hand is entrusted the welfare of 
a being never to die, should be able to perform the work, and earn 
the wages of heaven. 

Assuming the position that females are by nature designated as 
teachers, and that the mind in its most plastic state is their pupil, 
it becomes a serious inquiry, what they will be likely to teach. 
They will, of course, impart what they best understand, and what 
they most value. - They will impress their own peculiar lineaments 
upon the next generation. If vanity and folly are their predomi- 
nant features, posterity must bear the likeness. If utility and 
wisdom are the objects of their choice, society will reap the bene- 
fit. ‘This influence is most palpably operative in a government like 
our own. Here the intelligence and virtue of every individual 
possesses a heightened relative value. ‘The secret springs of its 
harmony may be touched by those whose birth-place was in ob- 
security. Its safety isinterwoven with the welfare of all its subjects. 

If the character of those, to whom the charge of schools is 
committed, has been deemed not unworthy the attention of law- 
givers, is not her education of consequence, who begins her labor 
before any other instructor, who pre-occupies the unwritten page 
of being, who produces impressions which nothing on earth can 
efface, and stamps on the cradle what will exist beyond the grave, 
and be legible in eternity ? 

The ancient republics overlooked the worth of that half of the 
human race, which bore the mark of physical infirmity. Greece, 
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so exquisitely susceptible to the principle of beauty, 80 skilled in 
wielding all the elements of grace, failed to appreciate the latent 
excellence of woman. If, in the brief season of youth and bloom, 
she was fain to admire her as the acanthus-leaf of her own Co- 
rinthian capital, she did not discover, that like that very column, she 
might have added stability to the temple of freedom. She would 
not believe, that her virtues might have aided in consolidating the 
fabric which philosophy embellished and luxury overthrew. 

Rome, notwithstanding her primeval rudeness, and the ferocity 
of her wolf-nurs’d greatness, seems more correctly, than polished 
Greece, to have estimated the ‘ weaker vessel.’ Here and there, 
upon the storm driven billows of her history, the form of woman 
is distinctly visible, and the mother of the Gracchi still stands 
forth in strong relief, amid that imagery, over which time has no 
power. Yet where the brute force of the warrior was counted 
godlike, the feebler sex were prized, only in their approximation 
to the energy of a sterner nature, as clay was held in combination 
with iron, in the feet of that mysterious image which troubled the 
visions of the Assyrian king. 

To some of the republics of South America, the first dawn of 
liberty gave a light which Greece and Rome, so long her favored 
votaries, never beheld. Even in the birth of their political 
existence, they discovered that the sex whose strength ts in the 
heart, might exert an agency in modifying national character. 
New Grenada set an example which the world had not before seen. 
Ere the convulsive struggles of revolution had subsided, she un- 
bound the cloistered foot of woman, and urged her to ascend the 
heights of knowledge. She established a college for females, and 
gave its superintendence toa lady of talent and erudition. We 
look with solicitude toward the result of this experiment. We 
hope that our sisters of the ‘cloud-crowned Andes,’ may be en- 
abled to secure and to diffuse the blessings of education, and that 
from their abodes of domestic privacy, a hallowed influence may 
go forth, which shall aid in reducing a chaos of conflicting elements 
to order, and symmetry, and permanent repose. 

In our own country, man, invested by his Maker with the ‘right 
to reign,’ has nobly conceded to her, who was for ages a vassal, 
equality of intercourse, participation in knowledge, guardianship 
over his dearest possessions, and his fondest hopes. He is content 
to ‘ bear the burden and heat of the day,’ that she may dwell in 
plenty, and at ease. Yet from the very felicity of her lot, dangers 
arise. She is tempted to rest in superficial attainments, to yield 
to that indolence which spreads like rust over the intellect, and to 
merge the sense of her own responsibilites in the slumber of a 
luxurious life. These tendencies should be neutralized by an ed- 
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ucation of utility, rather than of ornament. Sloth and luxury, the 
subverters of republics, should be banished from her vocabulary. 
It is expedient that she be surrounded in youth with every motive 
ue to persevering industry, and severe application ; and that in maturity 
EE she be induced to consider herself an ally in the cares of life, es- 
pecially in the holy labor of rearing the immortal mind. While 
| a her partner stands on the high places of the earth, toiling for his 
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stormy portion of that power or glory from which it is her privi- 
lege to be sheltered, let her feel that to her, in the recesses of the 
domestic sphere, is entrusted the culture of that knowledge and 
virtue, which are the strength of a nation. Happily secluded from 
lofty legislation and bold enterprise, with which her native con- 
struction has no affinity, she is still accountable to the government 
| by which she is protected, for the character of those who shall 
ia hereafter obtain its honors, and control its functions. 
:) Her place is in the quiet shade, to watch the little fountain, ere 
; it has breathed a murmur. But the fountain will break forth into 
5 a stream, and the swelling rivulet rash toward the sea; and she, 
i who was first at the fountain head and lingered longest near the 
| infant streamlet, might best guide it to right channels; or, if its 
I i f waters flow complaining and turbid, could truest tell what had 
; troubled their source. 
iF Let the age which has so freely imparted to woman the treasures 
; of knowledge, add yet to its bounty, by inciting her to gather them 
‘oe with an unremitting and tireless hand, and by expecting of her the 
ey! highest excellence of which her nature is capable. Demand it as 
Ag a debt. —- Summon her to abandon inglorious ease. — Arouse her 
il] to practise and to enforce those virtues, which sustain the simplicity, 
F and promote the permanence of a great republic. Make her an- 
oF i swerable for the character of the next generation. Give her this 
: solemn charge in the presence of ‘ men and of angels,’ — gird her 
for its fulfilment with the whole armor of education and piety, and 
| see if she be not faithful to her offspring, to her country, and to 
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‘ EDUCATION IN MEXICO. 

ie ADDRESSED To THE AMERICAN LYCEUM BY JUAN RODRIGUEZ. 

: 

Mexico, Marca 20ra, 1833. 


p In comparing the situation of Mexico with what it was at the 
time the independence of the country was first proclaimed, 
4 its bitterest enemy will confess it has made great advances in 
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knowledge. It owes its progress solely to liberty, for from a fa- 
tality inseparable from political vacillations, government pays little 
attention to so interesting a subject. To the scandal of philoso- 
phers, the administration which has just been deposed, at the 
same time that in the capital it abolished the free elementary 
schools, opened one, in which young men prepared themselves 
for appearing on the theatre. The diplomatic agents of the Repub- 
lic who were in Europe, in 1830, were commissioned to engage 
comedians but were never instructed to purchase elementary 
books which were so necessary to give a new direction to the stud- 
ies of youth. 

An intelligent traveller will be much surprised in visiting the 
colleges of Mexico, in the 19th century. The Latin grammar is 
taught in the same way it was eighty years ago; and though in- 
deed, they teach them to construe Cicero and Virgil, they do 
not analyze them ; and the beauties of these justly celebrated authors 
are undiscovered. 

The authors commonly used by the colleges of the Republic for 
teaching Philosophy, are Alsieni, Jaquier, Guevara, Para, and Ro- 
seli, writers, whose day is passed. The same course, however, is 
pursued for those young men who intend to study theology, those 
who are preparing for the bar, and those who are to practice med- 
icine. ‘The physics which are found in these books, are, in fact, met- 
aphysics ; truths, which are no longer doubted, are in them con- 
tradicted ; and in studying them, the young men lose the time 
which might be spent usefully to themselves and the public. 

In Ethics months are lost, examining the indifference of human 
actions, and questions on the system of probabilities of theological 
casuists ; while they neglect the principles of universal morality 
which ought to be so carefully inculcated on young men in their 
earliest youth. 

The Theology which is learned by those who consecrate them- 
selves to the science, is, what has been forged by ecclesiastics, and 
disfigured by all the vices with which the learned men of polished 
nations have painted it. Three or four years are thus employed, 
and not one in the study of the Holy Scriptures. 

Civil Jurisprudence is taught from the Institutes of Justinian, 
without method and without criticism. The masters expound doc- 
trines which are exploded in the present age, in place of those 
which are adopted among civilized nations. 

The study of the canons is monstrous; it is pursued without 
consecrating a single day to Ecclesiastical History, and it appears 
that they do not even aspire to a knowledge of the laws of the 
church ; but only to support the rights of the Pope, and the epis- 
copal jurisdiction. There is but one-establishment in which there 
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is the necessary apparatus for the study of Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy, and the other sciences. Botany istaught in a garden attached 
to the federal palace ; and Medicine in the university. The ar- 
rangement of this, is worse than of any of the other houses for 
study. It is, however, the only one in which medical lectures have 
been given. ‘The professors have had the prudence not to subject 
themselves to the ancient statutes, and they disseminate among 
their scholars the more modern doctrines of medical science. 

Notwithstanding what 1 have said in so concise a manner, with 
regard to the obstacles that science meets with, in these establish- 
ments intended for its promotion, the Mexicans have overcome 
these difficulties, and have made great progress in Jearning. 
There is scarcely any student that does not understand French ; and 
English is growing in the estimation of those who are following a 
literary career. We have learned naturalists, and excellent maps of 
the state of Mexico have just been finished by a son of the Re- 
public, D. Ramon de Moral. We have lawyers well-instructed 
in the learned works of Heineccius, and other standard authors. 
Among our physicians, there are men of skill, whose reputation 
is the result of their great application. Many persons, who from 
their age might be expected to be devoted to recreation and amuse- 
ment, form associations for the promotion of belles-lettres, legis- 
lation, Political Economy, Geography, and other branches of equal 
utility. 

During the administration of Yturrigaray, a gazette and a daily 
paper, were the only periodicals, in all that is called New Spain. 
Now, in almost all the capitals of the twenty states of the confed- 
eration, there are periodicals and printing-presses, multiplying daily. 
The freedom of the press has brought before the people, questions 
of great political and social importance ; and if m Mexico, as in 
other countries, many things have been published unworthy the 
public eye, yet many dissertations on important subjects distin- 
guished by their learning and their elegance of style and diction, 
have also appeared, notwithstanding that in none of the colleges 
the language of the immortal Saavedra is studied. | 

There are few schools for young children, and still fewer that 
are gratuitous. ‘The most noted are those of la Filantropia, and 
that of the college of St Gregorio; in one there is 330, and in the 
other 520 pupils. In the former, the Lancasterian plan is pursued, 
and the old system in the other; in both everything necessary for 
the children is furnished. ‘The first receives 3000 pesos from the 
public treasury ; the other is supported by funds given by D. Juan 
Chavassia. Jn many of the schools, children are taught branches, 
which, twenty years ago, even among civilized nations were not 
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thought of — French, Geography, Writing, Drawing, and Music. 
Their physical education is not neglected, the gymnastic exercises are 
used; and ease of manner is thought essential to fit them for 
society. ‘The girls are taught all that is suitable for their sex, for 
the necessary business of life, and to make them appear agreeable 
among those of the most polished education. 

There are not so many children in the free schools as might be 
admitted ; for the poverty which induces the Americans to educate 
them, makes the Spaniard put them to work as soon as they are 
able to do anything. If the stocks become secure, public wealth 
will increase, and new funds will be invested for popular education ; 
for the leaders of the democratic party are well convinced of the 
necessity of disseminating the first principles of learning. The 
present President of the Republic has sent commissioners to all 
the colleges of the capital to ascertain their situation, and to devise 
meats for their increase and improvement. Such plans are worthy 
the attention of those who know how much liberty depends on the 
diffusion of knowledge. 

The Mexicans, notwithstanding the great obstacles they have 
had to contend with, have progressed respectably though slowly, 
in the sciences. Ina few years legislators, and governors will 
protect the cause of education ; the establishments dedicated to it 
will be reformed, all obstacles will be removed, and our youth, 
naturally inclined to investigation, will be crowned with the laurel 
of Minerva, and will be the ornament of their country. 

Juan Ropricuez. 





[For the Annals of Education.] 


INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Tue obvious tendency of the common methods of instruction is, 
not to call into exercise the various faculties of body and mind, 
which our Creator has given to each individual for the acquisition 
of knowledge and wisdom. ll that is done is to communicate to 
the learners verbal descriptions of what others have perceived, and 
the reflections suggested by their perceptions. By the common 
methods of teaching, our children are not led to observe, but mere- 
ly to learn what observations others have made. They are not 
taught to think, but to receive passively what others have thought. 
They are not required to weigh evidence, reason and decide for 
themselves, but to accept the reasonings and decisions of other 
minds. What I mean to say is, that, in the common processes of 
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education, our youth are not led to see with their own eyes, and 
hear with their own ears, and understand with their own under- 
standings, but to receive without question the reports of other 
men’s observations and reflections. Mind, consequently, is but the 
repetition of mind. All the knowledge, that is possessed by man- 
kind, was actually acquired by a very few of the race, and from 
them has been received and repeated by the many. The field of 
truth has been entered, and labored in, by only an individual here 
and there. Others have lived upon the fruits of these solitary in- 
vestigations. And yet every individual is probably so placed that 
he might, if he would, survey some portion of the field of truth 
under peculiar advantages. If all were habituated, as all should 
be, to use their own senses, and reflect upon their own perceptions, 
how rapidly would the bounds of science extend on every side ! 
Where now there is one, there would be thousands of accurate 
observers of the works of creation, the ways of Providence and 
the manners of men. ‘Thousands who now look about them ‘ with 
brute unconscious gaze,’ would then be making observations with 
an intelligent eye, and ascertaining important facts, which might 
Jead them or others to invaluable discoveries, in physical, meta- 
physical and moral science. 

To this result, I repeat, the common modes of instruction do not 
tend. Our youth are not incited to seek knowledge for themselves, 
but merely to adopt the knowledge of others, and this often with 
implicit faith, which is enfeebling tothe mind. Language, the lan- 
guage either of books, or of oral instruction, is the means by which 
alone ideas are suggested to them. ‘Their ideas therefore are ne- 
cessarily very vague, if not otherwise inaccurate ; for language is 
an essentially imperfect medium for the communication of truth. 
It is obviously impossible to impart, by the best description that 
was ever given, the same complete idea which is given to the mind 
when the thing described is submitted to the observation of the 
senses. No words, however well adapted and well arranged, are 
strictly speaking, the truth ; they can be no more than the represen 
tation, which some one may give of his ideaof the truth. So that 
in the common methods of education, our children are not nurtur- 
ed by those aliments, which our Heavenly Father has provided in 
rich abundance everywhere ; but by such ‘admixtures of intellec- 
tual food as human ingenuity has prepared. ‘Thus are their minds 
confined in their range, and stinted in their growth. And they go 
through life under the sad mistake that books are the chief, if not 
the only sources of knowledge, and all the while, the volumes of 
nature, of providence, and of man, lie open, unread before them. 
‘ Eyes have they, but they see not— ears have they, but they 
hear not, neither do they understand.’ 
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In consequence, little, very little of the field of truth has yet 
been explored. Narrow paths are seen here and there; but on 
either side dense forests stand, which the eye of man has never 
penetrated. I would not speak disparagingly of the efforts of those 
who have guided our race to the discovery of what is known among 
men. ‘They have done much, and deserve our gratitude and ad- 
miration. But their achievements lead us to reflect what a multi- 
tude of minds have ever been, and still are, dormant or inert. If 
a few individuals have done so much, what might not soon be ac- 
complished, if all were actively engaged in the pursuit of truth ? 
1 am aware that in time past, it was the bad policy or the pride of 
the few learned, to discourage the pursuit of knowledge by the 
many. ‘They wrapped up what they knew more than others, in a 
garb of mystery ; and clothed the results of their observations and 
reflections in unintelligible phrases, which none but the initiated 
could understand. The day of that aristocracy of learning is 
past. In New England, at least, it is recognised as the right and 
the duty of all to seek knowledge, to the utmost extent of their 
power and opportunities. Nevertheless, even we persist in the gen- 
eral use of methods of instruction, which have come down to us 
from those ages when the true method of seeking knowledge had 
not been pointed out ; and when the many were permitted to learn, 
only so much as the few thought proper to teach them. 

I cordially grant, that our books are prepared with a more gen- 
erous aim, aye, with the express intention of assisting the many in 
the acquisition of truth. ‘There is, however, a fundamental mis- 
take yet to be corrected. It is that too much dependence is 
placed upon books, although the original fountains of truth are 
sending out their streams on every side. Let me not be thought 
unfriendly to books. If 1 had the power, I should not dare to re- 
strain the multiplication of any but such as are immoral. ‘Those, 
which contain the records of discoveries, that have been made in 
any department of science, are of course invaluable. And those 
which give us discussions or treatises on any points in doubt among 
the learned, may be of great use in quickening the spirit of inquiry, 
and directing its aim. But books ought not to be resorted to as 
the primary sources of knowledge; and our youth should never be 
suffered to trust implicitly to them. They should be made to de- 
pend upon their own powers — first, to make accurate observations 
upon men and things, and patiently to reflect upon what they have 
observed. ‘They will then be prepared to derive benefit from the 
recorded results of inquiries upon the same subjects, made by oth- 
ers, in different or more enlarged fields of observation. If all 
were thus educated, (as all might be who are educated at all) to 
be active searchers after truth, instead of passive recipients of what 
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others have found, how fast and how far might human acquisitions 
be extended ! 

It may not be supposed, that with the help of the most careful 
direction of his faculties, every boy would become a Newton. But 
there is no doubt that each one would become an adept in some 
branch of science ; and all would then be active agents in subdu- 
ing the yet unexplored fields, where treasures of knowledge are 
yet to be found. Whenever I behold a group of children, 1 know 
that | am looking upon those, who possess powers of observation and 
reflection, that are capable of efforts, which, alas! but few may 
ever make — efforts not less astonishing than those which have 
filled the passive world with admiration. ‘There may be, as is 
now generally agreed, original differences in the intellectual capac- 
ities of the children of men. Stil] all of them, who are not idiots, 
possess capacities, which few exert to the extent, which the pos- 
session of such capacities renders obligatory. 

It ought to be the great purpose of education to do for every in- 
dividual, what has been left in almost every instance, for accident to 
do, that is, to direct his faculties to those objects, in creation, prov- 
idence or the relations and circumstances of man, which will give 
to each faculty and every affection their appropriate exercise. 
That education alone can be considered perfect in its kind, which 
aims and tends to develope the individual being; not merely to 
train the multitude of learners to think alike, and speak alike, and 
move alike ; which leads the individual to exercise fully the organs 
of his own body — the powers of his own mind the affections 
of his own heart— that is, to unfold himself—to become what 
God has made him capable of being —to avail himself of his own 
opportunities for observation — to survey the physical and moral 
world from his own positions, rightly to appreciate the relations, 
which he individually sustains ; and fulfil well the duties which 
devolve upon himself. Now it is obvious that the process, which 
shall tend to this result, must be instituted with reference to our 
whole nature, and to the present circumstances of our being. 

Dersy. 





[For the Annals of Education. } 


DISTINCT ARTICULATION. 


A pisTINcT articulation and a correct knowledge of orthography 
are two qualifications, which are too seldom found in any degree of 
perfection, glaring as the defect may appear. Many persons, even 
in reading, not to speak of their familiar conversation, mumble and 
confuse the sound of their words, and drop letters and even sylla- 
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bles frequently ; and what is worse, they are often persons of a 
rank in society, or at least who have received such an education, 
as would lead us to expect better things of them. I have even 
heard an address to the Supreme Being completely deprived of 
its effect for want of a distinct articulation, which, added to the low 
tone in which much of it was delivered, rendered it in a great 
measure inaudible. 

Now it is rarely the case that natural impediments exist in the 
organs of speech; and all other obstructions are capable of being 
overcome. Nay, even these may in some degree be ameliorated, 
by effort and exertion. The truth is, this acquisition is not much 
thought of, and its importance is not sufficiently weighed. A per- 
son can generally be understood by his acquaintances, at least, if 
his articulation be not perfect, or his pronunciation correct. 

Indeed, if we look into the letters, or account books, of such 
persons, we shall find other marks of their ignorance of their 
mother tongue, and imagine that their writing is copied from their 
pronunciation. How difficult it is to findamong the common, even 
the higher classes of a people, those whose writing is free from bad 
orthography ! ‘This would seem to us as inexcusable, as any on 
the list of common faults. It argues an inattention to the spelling- 
book, that famed and abundantly useful, though too often hated 
volume, that is highly unbecoming and derogatory to the reminis- 
cences of scholarship. But to speak seriously ; cannot a people 
sO notorious as a reading people, whose libraries are well stored, 
cannot they, reading as much as they do, remember from the time 
they lay down a book ull they take up their pen, how the words of 
their own language should be spelt? We never found any difficulty 
in doing this. 

But we wish to apply some remedy to these evils. Not the 
eloquence of Demosthenes could have saved Greece, unless a 
spirit of action had been roused in Athens, to march against 
Philip, to conquer or die. The child should be taught to speak 
distinctly, rather than encouraged to speak rapidly and fluently. 
Fluency will come of practice. Thus must the evil be nipped in 
the bud. What the parent will not or cannot do, must be done 
at school. Pronunciation must be taught as a school exercise, or 
this evil will not be cured. No wonder, when in a school boy’s 
dialect, the interrogation, ‘ Sir, may I leave my seat?’ as we have 
practically witnessed is, ‘ Semme leemy seat?’ (for thus was it by 
many spoken in the school we had the honor to attend in our boy- 
hood,) — no wonder, we say, that, such being the case, bad articu- 
lation should be so common among those of whom boys are said 
to bethe miniature. Much is learned by example. The master 
should be possessed of a good articulation, and he should thus 
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teach by his example, what it becomes his duty to inculcate by 
precept. 

We would also suggest the formation in academies and schools 
of societies for mutual improvement, in these acquirements. We 
think boys might thus be made to do much in some such way to 
improve themselves in orthography and pronunciation. 

We have heard of Lyceums, and ‘all sorts of plans for improve- 
ment’ in science, philosophy, &c ; but the plan of teaching people 
how to write and speak their own tongue, which, it is a lamentable 
fact, a large portion are unable to do, would be, we believe, a 
novel project, though not less useful than new. Why not defer 
teaching people Astronomy, Philosophy, Geology and Botany, till 
they have thoroughly learned the rudiments of their own language ? 

We might here speak of bad grammar, which is not the least 
disagreeable or the least general of faults in regard to language. 
Every one, almost, is taught grammar at school, andso every one 
is taught spelling and reading. But who speaks better grammar 
for having studied it, asthe phrase is? Now must these things be 
so? Is there no way in which people can be taught what, above 
all things, they ought to know, a thorough knowledge of their own 
language? We believe there is. We assuredly believe it. We 
are confident that the people can be ‘ brought right’ on this subject. 
And we feel assured that this neglect is, in a great measure, owing 
to the indifference and neglect, or the ignorance and disqualifica- 
tion, of those who are appointed to instruct the youth of our 
country. 

Suitable men, then, must in the first place be placed in charge 
of our youth ; and when that is done, and when the people at 
large feel, in all its strengih, the importance of education in its 
elementary parts, then may we expect the state of things will be 
such as it ought to be, and not till then. 





[From the Academician. ] 


EXAMINATIONS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


In a recent number of the Academician and Southern Journal 
of Education, published at Milledgeville, Geo., we find an extract 
from a report by W. Baird, read before the Teachers’ Society 
of Georgia, on the subject of Examinations and Exhibitions. The 
following are the views in regard to Examinations. 


‘ Examinations should be thorough upon every branch of study, 
before a select number of literary gentlemen ; and be conducted 
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principally by the teachers themselves. The object of an ex- 
amination being to exhibit the fidelity of the teacher — the standing 
of the pupils, and the true character of the school — every branch 
of study should be taken up — every important principle should 
be brought under review, and the pupil made to exhibit what he 
does not know, as well as what he does know. ‘To effect this, be 
should be taken off the book as well as on it— out of the ordinary 
track as well as init. He should be thrown upon his own resources 
— be required to take up each principle and wield it himself — to 
originate examples illustrative of every principle, and give the ‘ why 
and wherefore’ of everything he advances. All this should be done 
before a select number of literary gentlemen, fully competent to 
decide upon the character of every performance, whose special 
business it should be to attend through the whole course of the ex- 
amination ; with unbiassed minds to mark fidelity where apparent, 
and collusion, when attempted, to award the palm to merit, and 
mark the defection of the negligent. An examination of this kind 
cannot fail to be a test of scholarship, and to answer the ends of 
its institution. 

‘ A large assembly on such occasions, is perhaps not desirable. 
For though the attendance of parents and guardians affords en- 
couragement both to teachers and pupils, a very large promiscuous 
audience tends to create in the minds of teacher and scholar, an 
unnatural excitement, affords too great a temptation to make an 
ostentatious display, and frequently interferes greatly with the pro- 
gress of the exercises. 

‘ Examinations, we have said, should be conducted principally by 
the teachers themselves. Few persons who are not engaged in 
imparting instruction, or in some other way unusually conversant 
with literary and scientific subjects, are sufficiently versed in the 
higher branches of study, in their minutie and depths profound, to 
go through them with the order, accuracy, and rigid scrutiny above 
recommended. But if ever so competent, most persons feel a 
great delicacy in publicly examining the pupils of another. Mod- 
est youth also dread to be examined by any but their teachers; 
and their perturbation of feeling often prevents their exhibiting 
their real attainments. Hence examinations left to be conducted 
by parents, guardians, or occasional visitors, can seldom be relied 
on as accurate tests of real scholarship. ‘The mode of examining 
is frequently injudicious, generally superficial, and always irregular. 
An occasional question is put by one and another ; the pupil be- 
comes confused, loses confidence, answers at random, forgets, and 
for the time, is sensible of nothing but the glow of confusion burn- 
ing on his cheek, and the chagrin consequent upon failure. The 
great burden of examining should therefore always rest upon the 
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teacher. After he has gone through with a regular course, occa- 
sional questions might with propriety be put by others; but no 
other should be known as the regularexaminer. How long a time 
should be spent in an examination, must depend upon the number 
of classes to be examined, and the number of studies to which 
they have attended. But if it required a week, or two weeks, we 
would say, let the examination be thorough. ‘Time spent in exam- 
inations of a proper kind, is never lost. On the other hand, it gen- 
erally benefits the cause of education tenfold more thag the same 
time spent in teaching would do, were examinations entirely dis- 
pensed with. How often they should be held, must also depend 
on circumstances ; but we are of the opinion that general and public 
examinations should be held at least twice a year. Quarterly ex- 
aminations of a more private nature, when convenient, would also 
be desirable. ‘The importance of such examinations must be ob- 
vious to every reflecting mind. Every school should rise or fall, 
according to its own merit. But without examinations, parents 
must judge principally of the character of schools by the progress 
of their own children. Insulated examples are seldom a correct 
criterion. Hence, even if parents were always fully competent to 
estimate the progress of their children, false impressions would 
probably be numerous. It is from the progress of a school * en 
masse,” we are to judge of its merits; and examinations are the 
only proper test of that progress.’ 

These remarks certainly deserve the serious reflection of those 
who object to these public displays of their pupils, and should 
lead them to ascertain by inquiry and experiment, whether the evils 
may not be remedied by changing the mode of conducting them. 
The reporter then goes on to present in their favor the argument 
that they serve to excite the ambition of the pupils. As this is 
beyond debate, and is with us and many of our readers one of the 
most serious objections to examinations, we pass it over, and present 
the remarks on exhibitions. 


‘ Exhibitions, like examinations, have their defects ; and as they 
are frequently conducted, we consider them of a doubtful, if not 
entirely objectionable character, especially where they are upon an 
extensive scale, and of a theatrical kind. They have recently 
been much reprobated, and entirely excluded from some of our 
most respectable institutions. ‘This is however going to an ex- 
treme. By judicious management, their objectionable features 
might be removed, and many benefits derived from them. Public 
speaking should be attended to by the male members of every 
school. We think therefore that exhibitions, consisting in the per- 
formance of a few, well selected dialogues, with the alternate read- 
ing of essays, and the delivering of short, pithy, and appropriate 
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orations, select and original, are calculated to be eminently useful. 
But those only of the simplest kind we think commendable. Or- 
atory is an all important acquisition, and should be cultivated at an 
early age; and the performance of simple plays, and spirited dia- 
logues, the adaptation of voice, gesture, countenance, &c, to the 
spirit of the pieces and the character assumed, is well calculated 
to inspire confidence, improve enunciation, und give freedom and 
ease of action. But here the greatest difficulty is to be appre- 
hended. In this adaptation, lies the great art of the successful 
performer. And if the pieces selected be of a complicated and 
intricate nature, few boys can be found in common schools and 
academies, capable of performing them ina proper manner. Fail- 
ure here ruins all. Hence it is at great hazard that such are at- 
tempted ; and a great sacrifice must always be made, either of 
time in previous preparation, on the part of the performer; or a 
failure must ensue, and a consequent torture, and sacrifice of the 
feelings of the audience, at seeing superior pieces unmercifully 
mangled. ‘The ludicrous and riotous scenes attending the per- 
formance of such pieces are also much to be deprecated. Pieces 
selected for such occasions should therefore be of the simplest 
kind, entirely within the comprehension of the student -— free 
from everything ludicrous, and should have a decidedly moral ten- 
dency. They should be accurately committed to memory, and be 
frequently acted over previous to the exhibition, with great care, 
and always under the immediate inspection of the teacher, or some 
other suitable person. Otherwise, incorrect ideas of speaking will 
be formed, and unnatural tones of voice, and modes of gesture 
acquired, greatly to the injury of the performer, and which per- 
haps no future exertion can remedy. Arranged and conducted as 
above recommended, we do not conceive that exhibitions can do 
any harm; and we believe that so far as improvement in public 
speaking is concerned, they may do much good.’ 


EVILS OF EXHIBITIONS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


[Tue following article from the Journal of the Institute at Flushing will give 
the results of experience, in regard to the evils of exhibitions, in a school of 
high standing. ] 

‘ We have but little partiality for the public exhibitions of orato- 
ry, which are so common in schools like our own. ‘They have 
their advantages, inasmuch as they interest the pupils engaged in 
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them, and are always abundantly gratifying to parents. Perhaps 
nothing is better calculated to secure popularity for a school than 
successful performances of this kind ; for when is parental vanity 
more agreeably entertained than when in the acting of the boy it 
presages the eloquence of the man? ‘They may serve, too, to cher- 
ish a taste for elocution; they supply an innocent subject of ex- 
citement, and in several points of view may have their uses. Ac- 
cordingly, we have sometimes indulged in them ourselves ; but we 
believe that in general they are much overrated. They are at- 
tended with serious evils, and are not productive of the principal 
good effects at which they aim. 

‘One objection to these exhibitions, is the waste of time which 
they occasion. Unless they are likely to do credit to the school, 
of course they will not be attempted. But for this purpose, they 
require much previous preparation. ‘There must be many rehear- 
sals. Eachof the young performers must, by frequent repetition, 
be made perfect in his piece. Sentence by sentence he is taught 
to * speak the speech as it has been pronounced tohim.” All this 
consumes time, besides that it is apt to withdraw the attention of 
both instructor and pupil from other, and at least equally impor- 
tant matters. The exhibition being a rare occasion, everything 
else must yield to it. Nor would the time thus expended be lost 
were it devoted to instruction in elocution, to developing the prin- 
ciples of impressive speaking ; but employed as it is in merely drill- 
ing a number of boys to their allotted parts in a show, it is time 
in a great measure thrown away. For what, after all, have the 
speakers acquired of the science of elocution. A B and C can 
recite their speeches perhaps to admiration, but in that their attain- 
ments end. 

‘ Another objection to these exhibitions is, that they often confer 
distinction upon the unworthy members of a school. ‘The only 
requisite for success on such occasions is a talent for declamation, 
and this, it unfortunately happens, is often a solitary talent. Who 
knows not, that the most famous spouter may be the poorest schol- 
ar, or the most mischievous idler in the community ? Nevertheless 
at the exhibition he is the foremost man. He is the hero of the 
day. His are the plaudits of the assembly, while his studious and 
deserving companions are unrewarded and unknown. We do not 
undervalue a talent for declaiming; but it is manifestly unfair that 
on the only day in the year in which a school presents itself for 
public approbation, the palm should be awarded not to genuine 
merit, but to flourishing gesture, or “ vox et preterea nibil.” 

‘In a Christian school it will always be considered a further evil 
in exhibitions, that they tend so much to the encouragement of 
vanity and a love of applause. ‘To show off well, to be admired, 
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is the object constantly in view. And when we recollect that to 
attain this object, mimicry, buffoonery and whatever will excite a 
laugh are often resorted to, we must admit that the gratification is 
dearly bought. ; 

‘ These evils, it may be said, do not always exist in the same 
degree, and like many other evils should be borne for the sake of 
the greater good from which they are inseparable. True, but in 
the present instance the greater good itself is uncertain. We very 
much doubt whether exhibitions tend to that improvement in true 
eloquence, which is their professed end. The instruction which 
precedes them may make good actors, but not genuine orators. 
Eloquence is impassioned sincerity. In its very essence it is op- 
posed to everything artificial. Itis pure nature, and indebted, per- 
haps less than any other excellence, to the tricks of art. Almost 
the only thing that can be taught with a view to effective speaking 
is distinctness of enunciation. Here drilling is of service, and 
good habits may be formed that will last through life ; but gesture, 
emphasis, inflection, &c, must be left very much to individual feel- 
ing and manner of expression. [Instruction in these points must 
be given with judgment. General principles only should be incul- 
cated, otherwise the young speaker will do little more than copy 
his model. As Quintilian, on being asked what was the first, sec- 
ond and third thing in oratory, answered, Delivery, so we would say 
that the first, second and third thing in delivery is natural manner. 
Now in the most successful school exhibitions that we have wit- 
nessed, the performances of the boys, so far from displaying any 
natural manner, have generally been close imitations of the tone, 
gestures and emphasis of their instructors. ‘They played their 
part very well; they were excellent automata ; but to a discern- 
ing eye, gave no proof of their ever attaining to genuine eloquence. 
Our readers may have observed, as we have ourselves, that boys 
who have stood at the head of their schools in declamation, are 
seldom heard of in after life, as eminent men in the pulpit, in the 
senate, or at the bar. The contrary is occasionally the fact ; but 
we suspect it is the exception rather than the rule. 

‘These had long been our views, when we met with the follow- 
ing in Whately’s Rhetoric. As the authority of the present Arch- 
bishop of Dublin will be conclusive on the subject, we give the 
passage at length. 


‘One important practical maxim resulting from the views here 
taken, is the decided condemnation of all recitation of speeches by 
school-boys ; a practice so much approved and recommended by 
many, With a view to preparing youths for public speaking in after 
life. It is to be condemned, however, (supposing the foregoing 
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principle correct,) not as useless merely, but absolutely pernicious, 
with a view to that object. * * * If there is, as is evident, 
much difficulty to be surmounted, even by one who is delivering, 
On a serious occasion, is own composition, before he can complete- 
ly succeed in abstracting his mind from all thoughts of his own 
voice —of the judgment of the audience on his performance, &c, 
and in fixing on the matter, occasion, and place — on every circum- 
stance which ought to give the character to his elocution —how 
much must this difficulty be enhanced, when neither the sentiments 
he is to utter, nor the character he is to assume, are his own, or 
even supposed to be so, or anywise connected with him ; — when 
neither the place, the occasion, nor the audience, which are actual- 
ly present, have anything to do with the substance of what is said. 
It is therefore almost inevitable, that he will studiously form to 
himself an artificial manner ;* which, especially if he succeed in it, 
will probably cling to him through life, even when he is delivering 
his own compositions on real occasions. The very best that can 
be expected, is, that he should become an accomplished actor — 
possessing the plastic power of putting himself, in imagination, so 
completely into the situation of him whom he personates, and of 
adopting, for the moment, so perfectly, all the sentiments and views 
of that character, as to express himself exactly as such a person 
would have done, in the supposed situation. Few are likely to 
attain such perfection ; but he who shall have succeeded in accom- 
plishing this, will have taken a most circuitous route to his propos- 
ed object, if that object be, not to qualify himself for the stage, 
but to be able impressively to deliver in public, on real and import- 
ant occasions, his own sentiments. He will have been carefully 
learning to assume, what, when the real occasion occurs, need not 
be assumed, but only expressed. Nothing surely can be more pre- 
posterous, than laboring to acquire the art of pretending to be what 
he is not, and to feel, what he does not, in order that he may be 
enabled, on a real emergency, to pretend to be and to feel just 
what the occasion itself requires and suggests: in short, to person- 
ate himself.’ 

Aye, to personate himself. This is the art. Study to acquire 
this ; or rather you have it already. Study to unlearn and undo 
what prevents the exercise of it. Your own manner is always 
best. Personate yourself. 


**Some have used the expression of ‘a conscious manner,’ to denote that 
which results (either in conversation— in the ordinary actions of life —or in 
public speaking) from the anxious attention which some persons feel tu the 
opinion the company may form of them; —a consciousness of being watched 
and scrutinized in every word and gesture, together with an extreme anxiety for 
approbation, and dread of censure.’ 
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LISTENING TO AN UNKNOWN TONGUE. 


Onty he that has listened for an hour or two, to an address or 
exercise in an unknown language, when everything around him was 
quiet, can appreciate the insupportable weariness of the task. And 
yet our children are, to a great extent, subjected to it, at every 
period of public worship. The almost universal consent of the 
community requires that children should attend on public religious 
instruction ; and yet, by a consent almost as universal, that instruc- 
tion is given in terms which are generally as unintelligible to them 
as Arabic. We must confess that our heart often sickens to see 
intelligent beings, shut up, as ‘ The Father’s Book’ describes it, 
between high walls, on a high seat, incapable of seeing, and unable 
to understand what they hear; and nothing but the security from 
evil influences, and the privilege thus gained for the parent, would 
justify in our view so irksome an imprisonment, on the day of 
sacred rest — the festival of Christian lands. We have looked 
around with astonishment, to think that the same collection of peo- 
ple who would rise in indignation, if the attempt were made to force 
upon them the Latin Liturgy, and who pour upon it ridicule and 
reproach without measure, never think of providing intelligible 
prayers and discourses for their children. On no subject have 
we been more anxious to raise a voice of remonstrance ; but we 
have stopped in despair, when we have thought again, how few 
were to be found who could speak the language of children, or who 
would condescend to its weakness. Happily, our Infant and Sun- 
day Schools have compelled some, and induced others, to attempt 
it; and the attention even of entire congregations has been called 
to the subject. An effort was made to establish a public service 
for children in Philadelphia, but we are not acquainted with the 
final results. We are happy to hear, however, of a few clergy- 
men disposed to devote themselves to this arduous part of their 
profession ; and of some who are ready to sustain them. We 
cordially wish success to the plan. We cannot better exhibit our 
views than in the following lively satire from the ‘ Western 
Luminary.’ 


‘How destitute of all common sense do some men appear in their address- 
es to children, to colored people, and ill informed congregations! Not 
long since a Preacher addressed a country Sabbath School in the 
following strain, which might as well have been spoken in High Dutch, or 
outlandish Guinea. With it I send the translation :’ 
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A JuvenILe Lecrure. 


My respected juvenile auditors : 

The Deity is an invisible essence. He 
not only occupies the vast spaces of this mun- 
dane sphere, but fills the ethereal blue ex- 
tended beyond the heavenly concave. Im- 
mensity is his antichamber ; and by the omni- 
potent energies of his mighty arm, he con- 
ducts the movements of the heavenly orbs. 
And yet your inmost reins are unveiled in his 
sight, and he comprehends every mental emo- 
tion. Nothing is so complicated that he can- 
not unravel it. Nothing so minute he cannot 
comprehend. Nothing so obscure, that he 
cannot ferret it out. Nothing so insignificant, 
as to be beneath his ken. Nothing so hidden 
as to be beyond the reach of his scrutinizing 

lance. Infinite justice too is an attribute of 

ivinity ;—it is therefore a logical aud natural 
sequence, that every expression of the tongue, 
every overt action, and every inscrutable emo- 
tion of the thinking principle, must sooner or Ja- 
ter pass his review. Those which are obnoxious 
to his immaculate requirements, will have a 
condemnation awarded them, which shall fully 
meet the requisitions and threatened penalties 
of an infinitely holy law; while those who 
habitually conducted themselves with an eye 
to his glorification, will be adjudged mete for 
the welcome plaudit, ‘Come ye sanctified, 
enter upon the full fruition of the Deity’s 
presence, where you shall associate with ser- 
aphic legions, be inmates in glory with re- 
deemed myriads, shall join the music of the 
spheres, and with angel voices shall attune 
your golden harps to notes of sweeter sym- 
phony. 


Unintelligible Lecture and Translation. 





[Aug. 
TRANSLATION. 


An Appress tro CHILDREN. 


My Dear Children: 

God is everywhere, yet you 
cannot see him. And although 
he fills heaven and earth, and 
holds up the sun and stars, yet 
he takes notice of you. He 
knows all that you do, or think, 
or say, in the dark, as well as 
in the light. And since he is a 
just God, who punishes every 
one who does bad, and loves, 
and rewards all who do good, 
he will at the day of judgment, 
inquire into all you did or thought 
or said in the world. If it was 
bad, you will be driven away 
from him, as the Saviour says, 
‘into everlasting punishment.” 
But if what you now do is good ; 
if what you do is done because 
the Bible and God tells you to 
do it, and you love to do as the 
Bible says, God will call you his 
children, will say to you, ‘ come 
my children, go to heaven with 
me, tolive where I am, with 
holy angels, and with christians,’ 
and there you may sing and 
praise and be happy for millions 
of years. 


‘The contrast between roundabout bombast, and plain pointed language, 


will be obvious. 
the ‘lecture.’ 
vice than mere Hottentot gibberish. 
school teachers, take a hint from 


Many public addresses as much need a ‘translation,’ as 

Without that translation, they are in effect of no more ser- 

Let preachers, exhorters, Sabbath 
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THE TEACHER’S ALMANAC FOR AUGUST. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





Tue season of withering heat has come. Many of our schools enjoy a 


vacation at this season ; and for the sake of their panting, fainting teachers, 


we could wish this privilege were extended to all. 


But this again would 


impose a burden almost as heavy, upon each of many parents, in providing 
them safe employments and amusements at this critical season. Let this 
thought cheer teachers who are ready to sink under the oppressive heat. 


Let them show the spirit of sympathy and indulgence towards their pupils, 
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and let them use every effort to preserve the air of the school-room 
pure, and ils temperature comfortable. Neglect of cleanliness is at all 
times a transgression of the laws of nature —a positive sin; but at this 
season it may be visited with a fatal penalty. Let the school-room, and all 
around it, be kept scrupulously clean. Watch every source of corruption to 
the air in the accumulation of dirt, fermenting vegetables, stagnant water, 
&c, which an August sun will easily convert into floating poison. When- 
ever and wherever it occurs, direct immediate cleansing ; or, if this is im- 
practicable, apply lime or chloride of lime without delay. Still watch and 
caution your pupils against fruit; but do not forget an equally important 
caution, against too much exposure to the sun, a subject which children 
do not understand; and the improper use of cold water. Repeated in- 
stances, even this season, have proved, that the mere exposure to a hot 
sun may produce what is termed a ‘sun stroke,’ sometimes terminating 
in speedy death, sometimes in fever, brain fever, and even insanity. Sud- 
den changes from a very cool place to the hot sun, violent exercise in 
the sun, especially bareheaded, and above all, the drinking of cold water, 
when the heat or fatigue have exhausted the body, increase the danger. 
Your pupils may escape without these cautions ; but if one life should be 
lost for want of them, could you ever forgive yourself? Is it not worth 
constant care to avoid this hazard. 


THE WORLD. 


The heat which withers our strength is cheering to the farmer, and 
necessary to our own existence. A kind Providence sends it to prepare 
the products of the earth for our use; and every ray that scorches us, is 
ripening the grain on which we are to feed during the winter. Remind 
your children of this, when they are impatient with the heat. The general 
coolness of this season has left our fruits imperfectly ripe; and nothing but 
intense heat can give them wholesome sweetness, and thus secure one of 
our highest enjoyments. Insects are multiplying; and even in our climate, 
patience is sometimes exhausted by their attacks upon ourselves and our 
domestic animals. ‘Tell your children that they are the scavengers pro- 
vided by a kind Providence to devour the decaying animal and vegetable 
matter which the heat would soon render a source of pestilence. ‘The tro- 
pical air would soon become noisome without them; and it has been re- 
marked, that a season in which insects are scarce is always unwholesome.* 

Let your pupils observe the progress of the caterpillar and other insects 
which injure the trees and fruits; and teach them how to prevent their 
ravages. Try the various plans you see proposed, or encourage them to 
try them. It will lead to observation, if not to success. Among other 
remedies, we have seen it stated, that if a hole be bored in a tree, filled 
with sulphur and tightly corked, those insects which so often ruin our shade 
as well as our fruits, may be destroyed. Point out also the birds that are 
employed in killing noxious insects ; and show the folly as well as cruelty 
of killing them for amusement. If you can root out cruelty from tne heart 
of one of your pupils, it will be more useful than to give him ‘all knowledge.’ 


* Another striking reason is given by some for the prevalence of insects during the 
hot season. Itis said that the heat produces a feverish state in men and animals, and 
as the physician often cures or prevents fever by irritating the skin with washes or 
blisters, or drawing blood with leeches, insects are sent to irritate the skin of animals, 
and thus draw off the internal heat. It is also said that their attacks compel animals 
to that motion which is necessary to life, but which the languor of the season would 
otherwise lead them to neglect entirely. 
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THE HEAVENS. 


The season of splendid skies, especially at sunset, has arrived; and never, 
even in Italy, have we witnessed more splendor than in the evening clouds 
of the last month. Encourage ~ pupils to gaze at them and describe 
them ; and try to fill their minds with admiration of the beauties of nature, 
and especially of the heavens. It will soften and elevate them more than 
all rebukes for roughness and rudeness. Venus still opens the exhibition 
of the starry heavens as the evening star. Do your children know that 
beautiful little song from the German, in the Juvenile Lyre ; 


‘See the light is fadin 
In the western sky,’ &c. 


If you have not made the experiment, you have little idea how much these 
songs will cheer and assist your instructions and discipline. 

Do not neglect the study of the constellations. Never go out with your 
pupils on a starlight evening without calling upon them to point out those 
they already know, and trying to show them one new one. Are they yet fa- 
miliar with the Great and Little Bear, the Pole Star, and Cassiopeia’s Chair, 
which are almost always visible? The beautiful Lyra is on the meridian 
and almost on the zenith at nine o'clock in the middle of the month. In 
the neighborhood of this constellation, and among the stars of the two 
Bears, you may now trace Draco, or the Northern Serpent. In the zodiac, 
Sagittarius will be on the meridian. Be advised again to consult Burritt’s 
work ; it will assist you to teach and to interest your pupils. Remind them 
of the immense distance of these suns of other worlds, and repeat to them 
some of the beautiful poetry which has been written concerning them; 
such as that addressed by Mr Ware to the constellation of Ursa Major, of 
which we can give but an extract: 


‘I wonder as I gaze. That stream of light, 
Undimmed, unquenched, — just as I see it now, — 
Has issued from those dazzlimg points, through years 
That go back far into eternity. 

Exhaustless flood! forever spent, renewed 
Forever! Yea, and those refulgent drops, 

Which now descend upon my lited eye, 

Left their far fountain twice three years ago. 

While those winged particles, whose speed outstrips 
The flight of thought, were on their way, the earth 
Compassed its tedious circuit round and round, 
And, in the extremes of annual change, behold 

Six autumns fade, six springs renew their bloom. 
So far from earth those mighty orbs revolve ! 

So vast the void through which their beams descend ! 


‘Yea, glorious lamps of God! He may have quenched 
Your ancient flames, and bid eternal night 
Rest on your spheres; and yet no tidings reach 
This distant planet. Messengers still come 
Laden with your far ‘ire, and we may seem 
To see your lights sti!l burning; while their blaze 
But hides the biack wreck of extinguished realms, 
Where anarchy and darkness long have reigned.’ 
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MISCELLANY. 


American InsTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Te next annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will 
take place on Thursday, August 2Ist, and continue until the Commence- 
ment at Harvard University, the week following. No programme of the 
exercises has yet been prepared, and we cannot, therefore, give the details. 
We anticipate, however, a very interesting meeting. An introductory 
discourse is expected from Gen. Mercer, of Virginia, whose high character 
and deep interest in the cause of education are well known. Lectures are 
expected from Judge Story, Mr Sparks, Mr Abbott, Mr Mason, Dr Keaggy, 
of Philadelphia, Dr Jones of Washington, and other gentlemen familiar with 
the theory and practice of different branches of education. Several sub- 
jects of interest are also selected for discussion, to occupy the intervals of 
lectures. We hope, however, that every member of the Institute will 
come prepared to communicate some facts or principles in education from 
his own observation and experience. One great object of the Institute, 
the interchange of opinions, has hitherto been imperfectly accomplished. 
The body of members have expected too much from the acting officers of 
the Institute who reside upon the spot, and whose leisure is fully occupied 
in mere business arrangements. Let each member spend half the time 
devoted by them to this object in preparing to contribute his portion of 
information, and none will goaway complaining of the want of interest and 
usefulness in our meetings. 


LECTURES ON THE PesTaLozziaAN System or Music. 


We are gratified to state, that a course of Lectures will be given during 
the present month, by the Professors of the Boston Academy of Music, on 
the Pestalozzian system of instruction. It is designed to furnish persons 
already acquainted with music, who wish to teach singing to juvenile 
classes or in common schools, with a knowledge of the simple and admira- 
ble method of instruction devised by Pfeiffer and Nageli. It will, therefore, 
require but a short course of lectures. They will commence on the 19th 
August. Two lectures will be given a day, at such periods as may be con- 
venient to those who attend the lectures of the Institute, and the whole 
will be completed in ten or fifteen days. Those who desire to obtain a 
knowledge of this method cannot hope for a more favorable opportunity. 


New-Yorx Universiry. 


The University of the city of New-York held its first commencement the 
last month, at which nine young men delivered orations and received their 
first degree. 


LireRARY PREMIUMS. 


A deposit has been made with the Life Insurance and Trust Company of 
New York to be distributed in premiums for lectures adapted to children, 
each to occupy half an hour in reading, — on the following topics: 


‘1. On the application of Science to the useful arts: — for the best course of 
lectures, on which a premium of two hundred dollars will be paid. 

‘2. On the the principles of Legislation — the premium will be one hundred 
dollars. 
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‘3. On the intellectual, moral, and religious instruction of the youth of this 
State, by means of Common Schools — the duty of affording such instruction — 
and the improvements of which the system may be susceptible — a premium of 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 

‘4. On Agriculture and Horticulture ;: — a premium of one hundred dollars. 

*5. On Political Economy : —a premium of one hundred dollars. 

*6. On Astronomy, Chemistry, Mechanics, Electricity, and Magnetism: — a 
premium of two hundred dollars.’ 


These lectures are to be published in a duodecimo volume of about 350 
pages, in long primer, and to be distributed gratuitously, to be read in the 
Common Schools of the State of New-York. The first period assigned for 
giving the premium having expired, and few essays having been received, 
the period is now extended to June, 1835. Essays are to be addressed to 
Messrs John C. Spencer, Canandaigua, B. F. Butler, Albany, or Philo C. 
Fuller, Genessee. 


Prosress or Scuoots in FRAnNceE. 


We are just informed of some of the results of the law for the establish- 
ment of public schools in France during the year 1833. The minister of 
public instruction despatched circular letters to 39,000 teachers, pointing 
out to them the nature and importance of their profession. Answers were 
received from 13,850 of this number, which furnished pleasing evidence of 
their ability and zeal. Of the normal schools, or seminaries for teachers, 
long since ordered to be established, there were only three in 1828, and 
thirteen in 1830, and thirtyseven in 1832. Now, there are sixtytwo, con- 
taining 1944 pupils preparing to be teachers, of whom all but 273 are sup- 
ported by the public purse or by village treasuries. Of 37,187 communes 
or villages, 20,961 have voluntarily taxed themselves for the establishment 
of primary schools; 16,126 still neglecting it. Only 760 unions of feeble 
communes, for the support of a school have taken place. Of all the com- 
munes 10,000 only have school-houses, and these expended during the year 
1833, in purchasing buildings and repairs, 3,000,000 of francs, or about 
600,000 dollars. In the course of 1834, 1,850,277 francs, (about 370,000 
dollars) already voted by the municipal councils, will be appropriated to the 
same objects. The whole sum necessary to furnish every commune with 
a school-house is estimated at 72,679,908 francs, or about 1,400,000 dollars, 
which would be paid, however, in fourteen years by a grant of 100,000 dol- 
lars annually. 

The number of boys’ schools increased in one year from 31,420 to 
33,695, and the number of pupils from 1,200,713 to 1,654,828. 


Cuurca ScHoots. 


The Methodists of Illinois propose to organize their conference into a 
‘Common School Education Society,’ and to establish schools under the 
direction of teachers of their own denomination. If the anti-religious 
party of our country succeed in banishing the bible and all religious in- 
struction from our common schools, they will compel other denominations 
to take the same course. We hear complaints from every quarter, that 
our common schools are, to a sad extent, schools of vice. ‘To multiply them, 
without providing some security against the corruption resulting from ac- 
cumulation, would be to increase the evil; and efforts for their increase 
ought ever to be attended with efforts for their improvement. 


INVESTIGATION OF ScHooits 1n ConNeEcTICUT. 
We have more than once spoken of the low state of public schools, even 
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in Connecticut, where a fund, now amounting to $1,939,738 and yielding 
an interest of more than $100,000, secures gratuitous instruction to 
every child. We are gratified to see that the legislature have appointed a 
committee, consisting of the Secretary of State, the Comptroller of Public 
Accounts, and Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D.D., to inquire whether any, and if any, 
what, alterations in the laws relating to common schools, are necessary to 
raise their character and increase their usefulness. Such a committee 
ought to be appointed in every state in the Union, and authorised to ex- 
amine its schools, if we are to hope for any improvement in the state of 
public instruction. 


MoveMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


We have stated ina former number the interest which appeared to 
be excited in Pennsylvania, in the establishment of a system of public 
schools. We rejoice to see a corresponding voluntary movement on the 
part of individuals in the wealthy county of Bucks. A few gentlemen at 
Newtown invited a county meeting, which was well attended, and of which 
Antony Morris, Esq., a zealous advocate of the manual labor system, at- 
tended. A committee appointed at the previous meeting presented a re- 
port, developing the wants of the state, maintaining that the only sure 
method of improvement was in creating public sentiment, recommending 
‘social organizations’ as the best means, and advising the formation of a 
society for the county of Bucks. The report was approved, and a consti- 
tution adopted. Resolutions were then passed expressing the opinions 
of the meeting on the importance of education to the social, political, and 
religious prosperity of our country, deploring the apathy with which it has 
been regarded, and ‘protesting’ against its continuance; and concluding 
with a resolution, ‘that they err exceedingly who suppose that the cheap- 
est education is always the best, and ‘that every American citizen has a 
direct personal interest, in making the business of teaching a profession both 
of respectability and emolument.’ 

The board of managers were then directed to correspond with their 
fellow citizens on the subject of calling a state convention of teachers and 
the friends of education at Harrisburg to deliberate on the best means of 
promoting its progress. 

We cannot but regard the course proposed here as the only effectual one 
for the advancement of the cause. Were the friends of education but half 
as active as our political partizans, we might, in a few years, call forth a 
set of voluntary associations, devoted to the cause of education, in every 
state and every county in the United States; and we believe nothing is 
wanting but a centre of action, to produce this result at once in the north- 
ern states. Will not our readers undertake, each in his own sphere, to 
promote such an organization, and favor us with an account of the result 
whether pleasant or painful? It wi!l be accomplishing much to know our 
own condition. 


EpvucaTion or AFRICANS. 


Two young African princes have been sent to this country to be edu- 
cated by the Maryland Colonization Society. ‘They are stated to be manly, 
intelligent looking boys of 14 and 16 years, and have excited much interest 
at meetings of the Society where they have appeared. This circumstance 
is pleasing not only on account of the hope of good resulting from it; but 
as an evidence of the confidence of the chiets on the western coast, ina 
nation that has so deeply injured Africa. 

A school has been recently established at Grand Cape Mount, under the 
direction of Baptist Missionaries. 
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Reuicious INstRUCTION OF SLAVEs. 


A report has been made to the Presbyterian Synod of South Carolina 
and Georgia on the subject of the religious instruction of the colored 

pulation, which advocates in strong terms, not merely its safety but its 
importance. They urge that there will be a better understanding of the 
relation of masters and servants, which will lead to more kindness on the 
one hand, and more faithfulness on the other; that it will cultivate princi- 
ples and feelings which will soften the character of the slave, will banish 
his superstition, and promote the love of peace and industry ; that it will 
promote the morality and religion of the white population, by diminishin 
and removing those vices which infect all who witness them, while it wi 
furnish the slave with that light and hope, which it is the highest duty of 
Christians to furnish them. It is with peculiar pleasure that we see such a 
report, drawn up by men familiar with slaves in the states where their num- i 
bers are greatest, and meeting with boldness and triumphant argument the 
objections which are brought. May their plea be beard! 
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ScHooLts AMONG THE CuHocTaAws. 


Twelve schools are soon to go into operation among the Choctaws, in 
addition to those previously provided. The teachers and their families are j 
expected to instruct the natives in farming, spinning and weaving, as well i 
as in the ordinary branches of elementary instruction, and are to receive 
$500 a year. School houses are to be erected at the expense of the 
government. 













Lexineton Manuva Lapor Scuoor. 






We observe from a recent account of this institution, designed for both 
sexes, that it combines horticultural with mechanical labors, and that Draw- 
ing, Music, the Spanish, French, and Hebrew, are among the branches 
taught. The examination is stated to have been very satisfactory. 








Tue Biste in Scuoons. 






We find the Bible announced as one of the text-books of the Lexington 
Manual Labor School. In the female department of Bradford academy, 
under the care of Miss Hazeltine, it has been studied and illustrated by 
charts for fifteen years. Among the papers of some of its pupils, have been 
found extended notes of the instructions received in this way, which proved 
both their value and the interest they excited. As we have already stated, 
it was the ‘book of books’ in the seminary of Mr Emerson; and exerted 
an influence on the character of its pupils, more valuable than that of the 
whole circle of sciences. 















Numser Or TEACHERS REQUIRED IN THE Untrep Srares. 





In an article prepared with great care for the Annals of Education, 
August, 1833, we estimated that the whole number of white children in 
the United States, south of New York, from 5 to 15, stated in the census 
of 1830 at 1,840,000, could not then amount to less than 2,000,000. Penn- 
sylvania has but 1 in 3 of its children at school; Kentucky but 1 in 9, 
according to the best estimates. If we considered the ratio of Pennsyl- 
vania as extending over the southern and western States, there are not 
less than 1,400,000 children destitute of common instruction. To supply 
these, estimating thirty pupils to a school, (which would probably be too 
large an allowance in the thinly settled portions of the country) would 
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require 40,000 teachers for fixed schools ; or if the plan of circuit schools 
should be adopted, and we suppose four asthe average supplied bya 
single teacher, 10,000 would still be requisite to instruct those who are 
destitute of all instruction. To fill the places of those now employed, who 
are incompetent to their office, and who obtain employment only because 
no persons of suitable qualifications can be found, would greatly enlarge 
the number. But in order to keep up the present inadequate supply of 
instruction, if we leave out of view all over 15 or under 5 years of age, 
the annual increase of the class of our population between 5 and 15, 
amounting to 75,000 a year, would require am annual increase of 2500 
teachers for the new comers. In order to fill the vacancies which death 
and change of occupation are continually producing, the estimate must 
still be enlarged — even if we allow every incompetent teacher to keep 
his station — even if we neglect the multitude of emigrants, who bring in 
whole families among us, in absolute ignorance. 

The work to be done is indeed great — almost sufficient to discourage 
all effort. But if we are not prepared to abandon our country to ruin, its 
magnitude is only an additional reason which commands us to BEGIN, 
and to trust to Providence for success, in a work which he will approve. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Father’s Book, or Suggestions for the Government and In- 
struction of Young Childron, on principles appropriate to a Christian 
country. By Theodore Dwight, Jr. Springfield: G. & C. Merriam, 
1834. 12mo. pp. 200. 


The book before us possesses one quality of peculiar value in a work on 
education. It gives us, in a simple, unpretending series of maxims and 
examples, the results ofa judicious father’s experience and observation, 
and careful study of the habits and feelings of childhood, in his own family, 
and among successive classes in schools, which his love of infancy led him 
to instruct. Onthis ground, we think it claims the attention of every young 
parent, and we believe it will secure his confidence and interest his feel- 
ings. The introductory remarks on the general principles of education 
are soundand important. ‘The succeeding chapters treat of Health, Moral, 
Religious and Intellectual Instruction, Playthings, Amusements, Exercise, 
Discipline, Domestic and Social Influences, Habits and Manners, and 
Schools. On each of these topics we find many hints, many instructive 
details, which are rarely met with in works of this kind, accompanied by 
examples and illustrations, which prove that they are not the invention of 
a mere theorist. Wecan cordially recommend it as one of the ‘ First 
Books’ of the parent’s library, and would gladly extract some of its inter- 
esting anecdotes, if our limits would allow it. The author considers edu- 
cation, throughout, as involving all the faculties of man and the whole 
period of his existence. ‘The chapters on religious instruction are based 
upon the ‘ evangelical’ views of the author. 


Remarks on the Classical Education of Boys. By a Teacher. 
Boston: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 1834. 18mo. pp. 120. 


In the small volume under this simple and unassuming title, we have 
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found more good sense, and more practical views on this subject, than in 
many of great size, and of still greater pretensions. ‘The author advocates 
with much force, the method of Ascham and Locke inthe study of the 
languages, and urges the employment of every species of oral and visible 
illustration, in reference to manners, customs, scenery and history. Above 
all, he urges that the study should be thorough, not of the form and accents 
of the language merely, but of the spirit of the authors which are studied. 
The views expressed in regard to other branches of study are generally 
sound and interesting; and we think that teachers, who have not ‘ stereo- 
typed’ their opinions and plans, will find this book well worth perusal. 


The Young Ladies’ Assistant in Drawing and Painting. By 
Maria*Turner, author of Rudiments of Drawing and Shadowing 
Flowers. Cincinnati: Corey & Fairbanks. 1834. 12mo. pp. 72. 


We cordially sympathize with the author in her feelings concerning 
those ‘awful hieroglyphics’ so often preserved in ‘the best room,’ as 
specimens of progress in the fine arts, which are interpreted to mean, 
pictures of Moses in the Bulrushes, ‘Memory weeping over Beauty,’ 
&c, &c; and we fully agree with her in believing, that drawing and 
painting are highly valuable as branches of education, and that they may 
be employed, when sufficiently cultivated, in recapitulating and fixing the 
knowledge of objects and events acquired at schools. We are not quali- 
fied to judge whether the directions and recipes of this work are correct, 
but in regard to its character, we may give the opinion of a correspondent. 
— ‘It appears to have been intended as 4 manual on all or nearly all the 
arts connected with drawing and painting, and contains some useful direc- 
tions, or at least such as might be useful in more complete treatises, 
devoted to each of its multifarious departments. The book is not suffi- 
ciently elementary for the novice, and is too much so for the proficient in 
the arts. Asa text-book, it is evidently deficient; but as a collection of 
hints, to be accompanied by oral instruction, or tu be resorted to by those 
who are already acquainted with the rudiments, it may prove useful.’ 
From the title-page we presume it is designed to follow some other work. 


The House I Live in. Part I. The Frame. For the use of Fam- 
ilies and Schools. By William A. Alcott. Boston: Lilly, Wait, 
Colman and Holden, 1834. {8mo. pp. 


We know not how the want of elementary instruction for children on 
the Human Frame, could be better supplied than by the little book before 
us. It presents a subject, in itself usuaily considered dry, in an allegorical 
manner, which renders it intelligible as well as interesting ; and will give 
to children more distinct ideas of the bony structure of our frame, than 
their parents have usually possessed. We have already given specimens 
from it; and the readers of the Juvenile Rambler have seen others. We 
have heard it spoken of in very high terms by medical men, and the author 
has lost no opportunity of giving the practical and moral results of his in- 
structions. We know of no work which resembles it; and we cannot but 
regard it as an indispensable volume in the child’s library. We hope 
the author will goon with his plan, and soon furnish our children with 
a complete introduction to a study, which it is surprising to find so long 
neglected -- the study of themselves. 











